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BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 


BOILS, CARBUNCLES, AND FELONS. 


r, is with the body as the mind, that its small 
troubles are more hard to bear than its great 
afflictions. ‘To meet physical pain and mental 
sorrow, in the fullness of their severity requir- 
ing all our courage, we prepare to receive their 
shocks with a resistance of nerve which greatly 
lessens the violence of the impression. When 
small annoyances assail us, we do not consider 
the occasion worthy of an effort of courage, and 
are apt to yield to them unresistingly. There is, 
moreover, a readier submission to the greater ills 


Fig. 1.—Suir ror 
GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 10-14, 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror 
Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 








of body and mind because they are more or less 
inevitable, and compel our resignation to them as 
to fate. ‘The lesser we believe to be unnecessary 
and remediable, and we therefore fret till we get 
rid of them. ‘The former call into action our 
strength ; the latter merely excite our irritabil- 
ity. Weare patient under the weight of an iron 
crow-bar in the one case; we wriggle uneasily 
at the tickling of a straw in the other. 

In bodily affliction there is, moreover, often 
this distinction between the great and small, that 
the former, by the prostration it produces, weak- 
ens sensibility to pain; while the impression of 
the latter, barely affecting the general vigor, is re- 
ceived by the senses in all their natural strength 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror 
Boy From 4 To 6 


Fig. 4.—Suir ror 
Boy From 9 To 11 


YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 
For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 





SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 4 TO 15 YEARS OLD, FIGS. 1-8. 


of feeling. Some of the least serious of diseases 
are excessively painful, as many of the gravest 
are the easiest endured. A harmless corn of 
the toe will wring the sufferer with agony, while 
a stroke of apoplexy will kill without an apparent 
smart. 

There can not be a better illustration of our 
remarks than the common boil, which is the 
most painful and the least dangerous of bodily af- 
flictions. It is of such little consequence gener- 
ally that, were it not for the sake of relieving the 
excessive pain it always produces, we might leave 
it without treatment. This, moreover, should 
be of the simplest kind, and consist of nothing 
more than frequent bathing and poulticing with 


Fig. 5.—Suir ror 
GirRL FROM 13 To 15 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 6.—Suit For 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and de- For pattern and de- 


scription see Supplement, <7 see Supplement, 
0. 


No. XVIL., Figs. 50-52. V., Figs. 15-18, 





Girt FRoM 4 To 6 


bread or flax-seed. Surgeons are not so fond 
as they used to be of plunging their lancets into 
the boil, and it may be generally left, without 
danger, to the usual gentle domestic treatment. 
When boils succeed each other rapidly they are 
either the causes or effects of a weakened con- 
stitution, which in either case should be strength- 
ened by good nourishment, change of air, or by 
whatever else may tend to improve the general 
health. 

The carbuncle, though it may be regarded as 
a variety of the boil, is a much more serious af- 
fection. They are often found in the same parts 
of the body, and hardly differ in their first ap- 
pearance. ‘The carbuncle, however, has a con- 








Fig. 7.—Svit For 
Grru From 12 To 14 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and de- 


scription see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 19-25. 


Fig. 8.—Suir ror 
GIRL From 10 TO 12 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and de- 


scription see Supplement, 
No. VII., Figs. 24-27. 
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stant tendency to extend and harden, while the 
boil has a fixed limit, which it soon reaches, with 
isposition to soften, or come to a head. 
The carbuncle has a greater preference than the 
boil for the spine and back of the neck, and oth- 
pe age where there is a natural scantiness of 
; and much of its danger comes from its 
presence in such more vital parts. The treatment 
of the carbuncle should be in every respect like 
that of the boil; at any rate, ‘‘ before the doctor 
comes,” when on his arrival he may score it with 
a crucial incision, or leave it untouched, 
ing to whether he belongs to the “‘car- 
buncle cutters or non-cutters,”’ into which each 
school of surgery is now divided. A nourishing 
diet, however, and frequent poulticing are the 
only remedies to be employed by unprofessional 


8. 

The whitlow, or felon, is another common hu- 
man affliction, of great torment, but — 
ly little danger. Its more common form is the 
Superficial fester of the finger about the nail or 
the pulpy extremity. ‘The matter having been 
let out, poultices should be applied so long as 
any inflammation remains, when a little sperm- 
aceti ointment, spread upon a bit of old linen, 
may be put on. 

The deep felon is a more serious affair, and 
generally requires, for proper treatment, the skill 
of a doctor. Before he arrives nothing is to be 
done beyond dipping the finger frequently into 
hot water, and applying a succession of poultices. 
It is often necessary to make a free cut down to 
the bone to let out the deeply seated matter, and 
prevent it from destroying all the tissues, soft 
and solid, of the part. 
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“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 


author of “ The Woman in White,” “The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
HarpeEr’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WEEKLy from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
DoLiar. 





WB A Cut Paper Pattern, accompanied with 
Illustration, of the favorite Marguerite Polonaise, 
Jor Ladies, graded to fit any figure, from 30 to 46 
inches Bust Measure, will be published with our 
Next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns see Advertisement on page §75. Dealers 
supplied on the usual terms. 

{a Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain Patterns and Illustrations of Ladies’ Fall, 
Walking, and House Dresses, Wrappers, Over- 
Skirts, Sacques, Dressing Sacques, Chemises, 
Night-Gowns, Crinoline and Muslin Petticoats, 
Girls’ and Boys Suits, Wall Tidies, Paper Bas- 
kets, Point Lace Collars, Tatted, Crochet, and Net- 
ted Guipure Edgings, Insertions, Rosettes, etc., ete. 





REGIMEN OF TRAVEL. 


EOPLE who are more or less sick travel 

in search of health, and it is believed 
that they not infrequently succeed in their 
object. It is, however, not often found 
where they look for it. They can not catch 
it on the wing, as they suppose, in the for- 
eign air, in the brisk mountain breeze of 
the Alps or the gentle zephyrs of Nice and 
Pau, draw it up from the wells of Ems and 
Vichy, or reach it by traversing oceans, and 
journeying to the most distant parts of the 
globe. 

Climates, however various, and medicinal 
waters, be they what they may, have far less 
influence upon the health than is generally 
supposed. The efficacy of these is more or 
less adventitious. It is true that many an 
ailing person has seemed to breathe in with 
a foreign breeze and absorb from distant 
waters a vigor which native airs and springs 
were incapable of bestowing. The effect, 
however, is not easily traceable to any dif- 
ference in the constituents of either. It is, 
in most cases, to be attributed to a change 
in the patient himself. He is a very differ- 
ent man abroad from what he is at home. 
His habits are necessarily changed. By the 
certain distractions of travel and its indis- 
pensable movements he is forced to a diver- 
sion of mind and an activity of body which 
his ordinary life of anxiety and sedentary 
labor forbids. This alone is motive enough 
to send those who can afford the expense 
from one end of the world to another; but 
they who are less fortunate in the possession 
of the means of travel may be consoled to 
know that by a due submission to the laws 
of health at home there is no necessity for 
undergoing the costly penalty of transporta- 
tion abroad. 

Travel, and we refer just now more espe- 





cially to foreign travel, has its dangers as 
well as its benefits. Inexperienced travel- 
ers often commit mistakes which make them 
worse if they happen to be ill, and sick 
should they start on their journey in the 
full possession of health. One of the most 
common errors of such is, from want of 
knowledge, to disregard the diversity of 
character in the same seasons of different 
countries, They ought to be made aware 
of, and provide accordingly for the fact, that 
a midsummer in temperate Europe is by no 
means the same as one in the United States 
and Canada. Warm clothing, with its vari- 
ous textures of wool, shawls, cloaks, over- 
coats, jackets, muffs, collars of fur, and the 
several articles of clothing which are safely 
cast off in June, July, and August in the 
United States, are indispensable articles of 
wear in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Northern Italy on many 
days and most nights of those months. The 
natives generally of those countries seldom 
abandon entirely their woolen suits, even 
during the summer solstice. They content 
themselves with temporarily throwing off 
their warmer overcoats and mantles, and 
wearing dresses, though always of wool, of 
somewhat lighter texture. A full suit of 
linen or cotton is seldom safe, or even com- 
fortable, during any usual season in Europe. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, as among the 
mountains of Switzerland, travelers are glad, 


even after the hottest days of those regions, 


to meet with the warm welcome at night of 
a glowing fire in their bedrooms. 

The moisture, moreover, of the climate of 
temperate Europe is so much greater than is 
found in most parts of the United States 
that it can not be safely unheeded. About 
the first need a traveler is reminded of on 
arriving in England, and, in fact, in France 
and Germany, is an umbrella, if he does not 
happen to have one; and this remains dur- 
ing his whole tour in Europe an article of 
almost daily and indispensable use. Not 
that it rains always in those countries; but 
no one can calculate with any certainty 
upon its not doing so on any fixed day. To 
guard against the effects of cold and moist- 
ure there are no better means than warm 
clothing ; and experience advises a liberal 
use of woolen by the traveler during every 
season in temperate Europe. Colds and 
rheumatisms and more fatal ailments are the 
frequent results of the flimsiness of apparel 
which our migratory countrymen and coun- 
trywomen persist in retaining as the symbol 
of an American summer, however they may 
suffer from the reality of a European one. 

Although we do not commend the En- 
glishman for insisting upon Worcestershire 
sauce with every chop he takes in the shade 
of the Pyramids of Egypt, or the American 
who grumbles if he has not buckwheat cakes 
for his breakfast at the Grand Hoétel, we 
think that it is by no means well to change 
entirely and suddenly previous national hab- 
its of living. The traveler shopld not adopt 
without discrimination foreign modes of diet 
and regimen. It is not a sufficient ‘reason 
for bolting sauerkraut by the plateful, and 
washing it down by scores of tall glasses of 
beer, merely because it is the custom of the 
country. It may be, and we have reason to 
believe that it is, a very bad custom, which, - 
however, long practice has perhaps rendered 
less harmless to the natives of Germany than 
it certainly would be to an American novice. 
So, again, the free indulgence in wine in 
France is not necessarily proved to be bene- 
ficial to health and morals because every 
man and woman of that country drink their 
daily bottle of it. This is a custom, in its 


excess at least, which we believe the Ameri-° 


can traveler had better eschew, together 
with all other practices of foreign nations 
which can be avoided without offense, and 
are evidently unfavorable to the temperance 
and prudence essential to a judicious regi- 
men of travel. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of fFalry-Dand. 


Y DEAR EUGENIA,—Sitting in a car 
and looking out at the swiftly chan- 
ging landscape, modulating like a symphony 
into constantly more beautiful and surpris- 
ing strains, how often to our dreaming, mus- 
ing eyes it loses the familiar aspect and be- 
comes the scenery of fairy-land! Those soft- 
ly rounded distant hills, so far away that 
they seem but a delicate mist meandering 
along the horizon, are they the rosy walls 
of a realm aerial? What loveliness and re- 
pose lie beyond them! What a perfect sum- 
mer, unvexed by fierce heats or sudden 
chills! Are they the heights upon which 
Moses stood, and saw that 


“There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers?” 


And the nearer groves, the rich, peaceful 
meadows, the clear, still streams—are they 
not Claude’s pictures? And where are the 
shepherds and nymphs, the pastoral society 





of that tranquil world, whose life is a dance 
under those drooping trees, and who pipe 
their innocent and happy loves loitering by 
the placid rills? 

You do not need to have a fairy tale in 
your hand, nor to have read one last even- 
ing tothe children, in order to see that you 
are traveling through fairy-land. The scene 
is inaccessible as that. There is a group of 
children sporting with a dog, there is a par- 
ty playing croquet upon the lawn, there is 
a farmer plowing, there is a pasture with 
cattle—cliffs, woods, hills; but they are all 
pictures upon the air; they dissolve while 
you gaze, and you could as easily step into 
the palace of the Sleeping Princess as into 
yonder field. Every thing is familiar They 
are all the most commonplace objects. But 
as you roll swiftly by they are enchanted. 
They are old friends in a new world. They 
are changelings for the better. As I see the 
plowman far away, but can not hear the 
creak of the yoke, nor the haw-gee of the 
driver, it is as strange and fairy-like, al- 
though most familiar, as the tracery upon 
Keats’s Grecian urn. I say in my mind to 
the fairy plowman, as the poet says to the 
priest upon the urn, 


“To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies?” 


It is going to fairy-land cheaply : but why 
should I be more surprised that the visionary 
realm of poetic repose arises from these most 
commonplace forms than that the delicate 
and fragrant flowers in the garden should 
spring from the refuse and manure which 
are placed there? It is only part of the per- 
petual magic. Here comes my old friend. 
What has changed him? He went away a 
boor, and he returns a cavalier. It is the same 
man—but surely he is different. Or do you 
know what a charm a mustache is? It 
may change a man as if a fairy godmother 
had waved her wand over him. When I 
came to Munich, upon the grand tour, it was 
with Alonzo and Frederick. Of all mus- 
taches that of Alonzo was the most striking. 
What a firm, manly front it gavehim! But 
at Munich he shaved. And in shaving off 
his mustache he shaved away his manliness. 
He went into his chamber bearded and vig- 
orous. He came out a weakling. It was a 
kind of miracle; but the key was the hair 
over his mouth which had concealed the 
fatal weakness of that feature. Nothing 
else was changed, but Alonzo was another 
man. He was suddenly a stranger; for that 
mouth affected our judgment of every thing 
he said. What had seemed humorous had 
become weak. 

A little touch of the same universal, inex- 
plicable magic had transformed into fairy- 
land the landscape that I saw from the train. 
And it was but natural that, seeing that 
pleasant region without the car, I should 
turn to see if I could discover its denizens 
within. And I thought that I did. I am 
sure that I saw Beauty, and I am, at least, 
tolerably certain that I saw Beast. Indeed, 
I meet him rather too often upon my little 
excursions. But you shall be the judge—I 
mean, of the Beast, for I consider myself 
fully capable of deciding upon the other. 
She, at least, I am sure of,asI said. She 
sat, simply and prettily clad, smiling and 
graceful, sometimes reading a book, some- 
times talking with a friend; and it was from 
accurate observation of her and her compan- 
ions in all times and countries that Perrault, 
Countess d’Aulnoy, Laboulaye, and the other 
fairy historians have drawn their Graciosas 
and the rest of the fairy princesses. 

Beside her sat Beast. He was dressed like 
the rest of us men in the car; only more fine- 
ly. His clothes were all cut in the fashion, 
and he was decorated with gold and precious 
stones. But his face was heavy and gross, 
and his manners were surly. If Beauty spoke 
to him, he made a kind of careless grunt and 
went on reading his paper. Ifshe smilingly 
persisted, he answered with peevish impa- 
tience, and shook his shoulders petulantly. 
He gradually seemed to me a great, hulking, 
crabbed, coarse brute. Except for fear of 
paining her by more plainly exposing him, 
I should certainly have taken advantage of 
my age to call him to account. For have 
not all travelers a profound interest in the 
Princess Beauty who deigns to travel with 
them? and is not an insult to her to be sup- 
pressed and punished like treason and re- 
bellion? What right, I asked myself, has 
this big and bejeweled fellow to treat that 
lovely lady in this insolent and brutal way ? 
Why may we not all insist that at least he 

shall behave politely to her in our presence? 

And why, I continued, in my inaudible 
catechism, why do you, little Beauty, care 
for this Beast? What can possibly fascinate 
you in this dull figure? I watched her as I 
asked, and I saw her unfailing patience with 
him and her gentle courtesy. I saw the 
smiles which shone from her heavenly eyes 
into his cloddish face, and I turned for con- 
solation to look at the fairy-land-out of the 
window. There was some spell in the pros- 
pect which opened my mind to the answer 


EF FR Gente oe 





to my own question. The better Bachelor 
in me whispered to the thoughtless one who 
had so impatiently questioned the princess, 
For I remembered that it was not the hairy 
brute, but the handsome young prince who 
was enchanted into that form whom Beauty 
loved; and I reflected that it was not the 
unmannerly and coarse figure beside her, but 
the grace and manly gentleness hidden under 
it, that this fairy princess loved. And so I 
came to pity the poor enchanted prince who 
was obliged to appear in this gross form cov- 
ered with fashionable clothes and jewelry. 
It was no longer wonderful to me that she 
was so tender and gracious, for I knew that 
she pitied him for the horrible spell under 
which he lay, and from which she knew 
nothing but her love could deliver him. 
How often have we not seen Titania caress- 
ing the ass’s ears of her beloved Bottom? 
But is it not a hundredfold more pathetic 
than comical? For my part, I am always 
reproved when I smile at that spectacle, for 
I know that Titania sees in that grotesque 
form what is manly and noble, which we 
can not. 

So I found that I not only saw fairy- 
land that morning, but that I was in it. 
And of this I was the more convinced when 
I presently stepped out at a station where 
there were five minutes allowed for refresh- 
ments. I was really hungry, and there was 
a great crowd, and a very small space, and 
very little time and food. I was unfortu- 
nate in getting any thing to eat, but there 
was a great deal to see. Had I been so pre- 
sumptuous as to doubt whether fairy-land 
were only to be seen, like a fading vision, 
from the window? Iwas again undeceived, 
for here were the companions of Ulysses aft- 
er Circe’s wand had touched them. They 
were crowding and pushing and, I think, 
grunting. I saw their paws in the dishes. 
I saw their chaps running with butter and 
gravy—in a word, with grease. I heard a 
roar as of a hundred feeding like one. The 
struggle was terrific, and I looked about for 
the enchantress, upon whose face I could 
fancy the smile of superb scorn with which 
she would say, “ My only enchantment is to 
reveal them as they are!” . 

Just then I spied in a corner of the saloon 
a@ young woman upon one of the sofas, very 
poorly dressed, and looking dejectedly at 
the hopeless feast. Drawing near to her, I 
said that there seemed to be little chance 
for us in so short a time; and she turned 
upon me a face so rosy and lovely, and an- 
swered in a voice so sweet and low, and ac- 
knowledged my presence with a manner so 
simple and superior, that I was amazed, I 
begged to be allowed to get her something 
to eat. But she smiled as she shook her 
head, and answered no, because the bell 
would ring in a moment, and then we should 
have to go. She added, demurely, “TI al- 
ways have to go when the bell rings.” 

“What do you mean, my dear young lady ?” 
I asked. 

“Only that I live in the kitchen.” 

I gazed, astonished. “In the kitchen!” 

Just then the bell did ring, and the gob- 
bling, Circean crowd bustled back to the 
train. My young rosy-faced companion rose 
too, and hurried out. 

“Stop!” I exclaimed. “In the kitchen? 
What do you mean? What’s your name ?” 

She was just disappearing. and we were 
all in great confusion. But I felt at once 
who it must be, and I called out, “ Cinder- 
ella?” 

I could not exactly hear what she answer- 
ed, if she did answer; but I saw the move- 
ment of her head, and it seemed to me to nod 
affirmatively. If any body is disposed to 
prove to me that I have not talked with 
Cinderella, he will have his labor for his 
pains. And now I remember that her shoes 
made a good deal of noise as she arose and 
moved away. Of course they did, because 
they were probably glass, which is conclu- 
sive proof that it was Cinderella. . 

Is it strange, then, that we can see fairy- 
land from the car window if we are living in 
it all the time? And this will explain to 
you, dear Eugenia, what you asked me the 
other day when I met you in the Ramble at 
the Central Park, and you suddenly said, “Is 
there any such person as Mrs. Margery Hon- 
eysuckle?” I answer by asking, Pray, is 
there no such person as the Fair One with 
Golden Locks, or Fortunatus, or Guinevere, 
or Ali Baba, or the Yellow Dwarf, or Zo- 
beide? Pray, my dear madame, is there 
no such person as Desdemona, or Una, or 
Genevieve, or Evangeline, or Marianna 1n 
the Moated Grange? Is there no such per- 
son as Semiramis, or Isabella, or Elizabeth, 
or Anne Boleyn, or Lady Russell, or Moll 
Pitcher, or Florence Nightingale, or Maria 
Mitchell? Really I am astonished at such 
skepticism. You never asked that question 
about any of the women I have named ; and 
that you asked it of Mrs. Margery only shows 

how poor a painter I am. I know it, dear 
lady, but too well; and I am 
Your humble friend, 
An OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW PLAIDS. 


MONG fall importations the plaids show 
A novelties both in combinations of color and 
in fabrics. The tartans all re-appear, each hue 
and bar being accurate copies of the design orig- 
inally adopted by each clan; but many hand- 
some fancy plaids are brought out in quiet col- 
ors, with a view to meeting the prevailing taste 
for sober tints. A ground of deepest brown, 
gray, violet, sailor blue, or black distinguishes 
the new plaids. The irregular blocks and lines 
are of lighter shades of the foundation color, 
and light cross-bars of a bright contrasting hue 
relieve the sombreness of the whole. A walnut 
brown plaid, for instance, has three or four 
brown shadings, brightened by narrow bars of 
orange-color, crossing each other at wide inter- 
vals; plaids of dark gray shadings, like frescoes, 
are interlined with bright Mexico blue; a third, 
of rich violet tones, has pale écru bars; black 
lines traverse sailor blue plaids, while black and 
white combinations are warmed by scarlet or or- 
ange tracery. These are the newest, and prom- 
ise to be ‘stylish ;” but there are also the favor- 
ite- green and crimson plaids, so comfortable- 
looking for children and young girls in mid- 
winter. 

French importations furnish this year some 
new wool plaids. First is the plaid sab/é, or 
sanded, a light all-wool fabric, that appears as 
if sprinkled with sand of many colors. Small 
irregular plaids of black and white with yellow, 
black with green, or scarlet with white, are ad- 
mired in this stuff for children’s wear. Plaid 
matelassé, woven to give the appearance of be- 
ing quilted, is an all-wool double-width fabric, 
exceedingly rich and warm looking. Some of 
the handsomest fancy plaids are shown in this 
goods. Basket-woven plaid is similar to this, 
but the threads are intertwined in smaller clus- 
ters, forming pin-head checks and diamonds. 
Satiné plaid, an all-wool fabric with smooth, 
lustrous face like satin, represents all the clan 
tartans. Epingelines are heavy wool reps, with 
occasional silk bars. ‘The mosaic plaids, woven 
in tiniest blocks, giving mosaic effects, are of 
lighter quality than the other wool fabrics. In 
these blue and deep violet lines intersect. Bold 
purple has lines of black and white; green, well 
shaded, has orange bars; and there is much 
black and white with buff. 


FRENCH CASHMERE, ETC. 


Cashmere will continue to be a favorite wool 
fabric for costumes. Experienced merchants are 
importing very dark cloth-coloted cashmeres, 
three pieces of these to one of bright hues being 
the proportion shown in order-books. Prune or 
plum color will prevail, then myrtle green, wal- 
nut brown, London smoke, and sailor blue. The 
finest quality of cashmere is called Thibet cloth, 
measures forty-eight inches in width, and costs 
$3 50 a yard. Lighter qualities of cashmere in 
the choice shades just mentioned, and in many 
others besides, are $250 a yard, double fold. 
Striped cashmeres, intended for morning dresses 
solely, have black or olive grounds with gay Ori- 
ental stripe. These are preferred to pattern 
robes of cashmere that require much contriving 
to arrange in dpproved shape. 

French satines are much better goods than the 
sleazy satines of last year, that soon lacked lus- 
tre and became flimsy. They have substantial 
body of wool so closely twilled on the surface as 
to produce fine lustre that promises to be per- 
maneht. Golden brown and navy blue are well 
brought out in this fabric, but choicest among 
the dark shades are the grave London smoke. 
Russian gray and a deep green, that the French 
call gorge-de-pigeon, the pigeon’s neck in hue. 
Twenty-seven inches wide, it costs $1 25 a yard. 

French merino is twilled on each side, while 
cashmere has only the outside twilled, with plain 
surface on the wrong side. All the old shades 
are seen in this familiar fabric, from palest rose, 
blue, and salmon for babies’ sacques to the dark 
quiet colors of fashionable costumes. 

Lyons poplins closely imitate the richest Irish 
poplins, and display a wide range of colors— 
among them eight shades of brown, six of wine- 
color, four grays, and numberless blues and 
greens. : 

The prettiest French calicoes have brown, ma- 
roon, or black grounds strewn with small hexeg- 
onal figures in the bright Roman colors. The 
usual cashmere stripes and palm leaves are also 
shown. 

This catalogue of goods will show that the 
French still bear the palm for producing exqui- 
site colors and soft, fine fabrics. The effect of 
the war is felt, however, in the increased price 
of all woolen goods made in France. ‘These are 
25 per cent. higher than last year’s importations, 
and many show an advance of 33} per cent. 


ENGLISH FABRICS. 


_ In plain goods are many English lustres, rang- 
ing in price from 50 cents to $1 a yard. Among 
these are silk warp Balermo poplins of light 
quality and very lustrous; mélange lustres in 
dark shades, slightly chiné, for 56 cents a yard; 
& new and pretty white and black crape cloth at 
75 cents; cheap tartan lustres for 25 or 30 cents; 
Victoria poplin, black with hair stripes of color, 
similar to the cheap grenadine worn in the sum- 
mer; black alpaca, with white stripes, suitable 
for half-mourning ; and Japanese silks of every 
variety of plaid, stripe, and self-color. English 
satines are not nearly so good in quality or color 
as the French satines. 

‘The calicoes are most satisfactory of all En- 
glish goods. These prints, so well known for 
Service, are no longer confined to double purples 
and browns dashed with white in “‘ lightning- 
struck” patterns, but are shown in dainty colors 
and designs that will make charming morning 


there are black grounds with involved lines of 
clear buff, or bright cherry, while blondes select 
brown grounds with leafy stripes of blue or ap- 
ple green. ‘Iwo shades of brown are prettily 
combined, violet grounds have white tracery, a 
sailor blue ground has an effective marbled pat- 


mourning is in diagonal stripes like serge. These 
are near a yard wide, and worth 30 cents a yard, 


CICILIAN CLOTH. 


Cicilian cloth is a new black fabric. It is a 
lustrous mohair, a sort of basket-woven alpaca, 
but far softer than ordinary alpaca, and capable 
of being draped as gracefully as cashmere. It 
is a pure, full, deep black, a yard wide, without 
a centre fold, and costs from 65 cents upward. 


WIDOW’S SILK. 

Radzimir silk, or widow’s silk, to be worn 
when bombazine and crape are being left off, is 
a lustreless silk of deepest black. It is as heavy 
as ottoman silk, but instead of being repped it 
has a smooth surface produced by an almost in- 
visible twill. The price is $4 50 a yard. Black 
satin duchesse, fit for a dowager, is a thick-corded 
silk on one side, with the upper surface finished 
with satin gloss. 


FALL SHAWLS. 


Shawls of domestic manufacture are attract- 
ive this year, not alone by reason of their im- 
proved coloring, but because they cost only half 
as much as imported shawls very little superior 
tothem. Square shawls folded double and worn 
in scarf fashion will prevail during the first cool 
months, long shawls for traveling and carriage 
in winter. ‘The designs are not new, consisting 
of shaded stripes and plaids. Roman stripes, al- 
ternating with others of black, brown, or white, 
are bright and pretty for cool mornings. In 
soft wool these cost $6 for ample squares. Gay 
Scotch plaid squares are $4 50, if of American 
manufacture; from $6 upward if imported. 
The Leonora shawl—a good warm plaid, basket- 
woven, is $6. The Jacquard shawl, of soft 
white wool, with twill effects in color, is $6. 
Still handsomer are the ottoman repped shawls 
in reversible stripes of bright Roman colors, or 
in gray shaded stripes for old ladies and for 
traveling shawls. English repped shawls, called 
Anglo-Indian, have lovely stripes of warm Ori- 
ental hues. Many of the American plaids prove 
to be of most serviceable colors, not rubbing off 
or fading as German shawls do. 


CLOTH AND CASHMERE WRAPS. 


Fall wraps begin to arrive. Buyers say that 
prune-color and the deepest green cashmeres 
will rival the long-time favorite black this season, 
and dark gray and brown will be the popular 
colors for cloth garments. Cashmeres are al- 
most covered by elaborate cording in braiding 
patterns, imitating Gothic designs of arches, 
high slender points and groups of line-like clus- 
tered columns—in fact, an architectural trim- 
ming! ‘The round cord is far more effective 
than any flat braiding, and resembles rich passe- 
menterie when wrought in close patterns. Gui- 
pure lace and rich fringes edge such garments. 
Cloth wraps have velvet bands of a darker color 
than the cloth, much cording, and fringe. The 
barathea cloth, crinkled like crape and of the 
same fabric as cashmere, will also be popular for 
wraps. 


HOUSE JACKETS. 


Sleeveless Zouave jackets of rich dark colors 
—-scarlet and black—are trimmed with intricate 
cordings of gilt, or jardiniére embroidery in bright 
colors, ‘These are for afternoon wear in the 
house. 


VELVETS. 


The first velvet wraps, to be donned early in 
the season, are jaunty jackets so closely fitted as 
to be basques, almost covered with cording, like 
the cashmeres above described. Guipure lace 
will be in vogue even more than last year; rich 
netted fringes and Gothic passementeries, with 
or without a little jet, are the trimmings. 

The new velvet polonaises are simply elegant, 
and some will cost as high as $500 on account 
of their fine lace and cording or embroidery. 
Some of these have the Louis XIV. vest, with a 
long skirt hanging straight, without drapery, a 
Watteau box-pleat behind holding the fullness. 

Other velvet cloaks are short circulars, the 
upper part richly embroidered, and the lower 
trimmed with two rows of pointed guipure lace. 


OPERA CLOAKS. 


An opera cloak of soft white cloth in raised 
diamond figures is circular, trimmed with two 
broad bands of blue velvet richly wrought with 
white floss. The hood is of blue velvet, and a 
rich blue and white fringe of tassels borders this 
lovely wrap. A second, still handsomer, is of 
white barathea, with Gothic cording of pale blue 
covering half its depth. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; and ARNOLD, ConsTABLR, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


' Mr. Joun SLIDELL, who has recently deceased 
in France, where he has resided since he depart- 
ed, in company with Mr. Mason, from Fort War- 
ren, became weary of life in Paris, rich as he was, 
and notwithstanding the distinguished circle in 
whieh he mingled. He had an ardent desire to 
lay his bones in America among his kindred. 
He was a suave, long-headed, cool-headed, per- 
sistent man, and though not known as a fre- 
quent or forcible speaker when in the Senate, 
was an adroit manager, and exercised great 
power with his political associates. He, more 





dresses for household fairies. For brunettes 


than any other man, influenced Louis NAPOLEON 
| as against the United States during the rebellion. 


tern in lighter blue, while white and black for 





—aA gentleman who recently heard in London 
the celebrated Father Ignatius, (an Episcopal 
ritualist, whose remedy for the evils of the En- 
glish Church is the re-establishment of the mo- 
nastic orders), states that during the service Fa- 
ther IenaTIvs read a passage from St. PaAvL with 
a clearness and emphasis one rarely hears. He 
led the singing himself. His sermon was on the 
sacrifice of the mass, and was an earnest, impas- 
sioned sppeal, as personal as any revival preach- 
ing, and lightened by apt illustration, ready adap- 
tation of argument, keen wit, and wide-stretch- 
ing sympathy and fervor that had something 
magnetic in it. He reminds one of our South- 
ern preachers in manner and matter. He wears 
the black dress of a Benedictine monk, is tall 
and spare, with sharp features, keen eyes, a 
voice of great flexibility and compass, and deli- 
cate, sensitive hands. Altogether a noteworthy 
man. 

—Mr. Napier, the new colored cadet, has been 
dubbed ‘‘Lord Napier’? by his fellow - cadets. 
He is a more amiable cadet than SmirTu, and is 
much better liked by the pale faces at the Point: 
yet, beyond the requirements of the absolute 
rules of the Academy, there is no intercourse 
whatever between the two tints, and it is not 
only taken for granted by officers of the army, 
but by cadets, that it will be many years be- 
fore there can be any social equality or cordiality 
in the army between the two races. 

—After a contest in the courts, Mrs. HENRY 
A. Wise, Jun., has just received the full amount 
of the insurance, with interest and costs, on the 
life of her late husband, Rev. Henry A. WIsE, 
Jun., of Baltimore. The amount was about 


000. 

—Mrs. Kasrvs, of Baltimore, devised $125,000 
—about three-quarters of her entire estate—to 
the Humane Impartial Society and the Aged 
Woman’s Home of that city. 

—The Marquis of Lorne, on arriving in Mon- 
treal, some four weeks hence, will unveil the 
statue of Queen Victoria in that city. 

—Prince ARTHUR is said to be the only male 
member of the royal family who is studious and 
really well grounded in his profession. He is 
more popular than his brother the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who is hard and close in money 
matters, or than the Prince of Wales, who never 
reads a book, knows nothing of pictures, has no 
taste for any thing literary or scientific, but who 
shoots a good deal, hunts a little, dines to any 
extent, smokes the largest cigars obtainable, and 
goes to the theatre whenever there is a new play. 
That is about the routine of his life. 

—Governor PeRHAM, of Maine, has for a son a 
lad of few years, but of expanded and practical 
ideas, especially on the subject of finance. A 
few days ago, while the Governor was transact- 
ing business with a State official, this young gen- 
tleman entered the presence, approached the 
“governor,’’ and loudly asked him for some 
money. The Governor being busily engaged, 
and wishing to silence his boisterous demands, 
said to him, ‘‘ My son, be quiet; I have no mon- 
ey.” The.little fellow placed himself in a the- 
atrical attitude, with one foot advanced and 
arms akimbo, and, looking his father in the face, 
said, ‘‘ Well, this is a pretty how-d’ye-do; Goy- 
ernor of Maine, and no money!” After which he 
commenced whistling, and left the room in ap- 
parent disgust and astonishment at the impecu- 
niosity of a Governor. 

—‘* ANNA DICKINSON” (we quote from a rough 
Chicago writer) ‘‘ made $19,000 last winter flirt- 
ing tears with jeweled hands into the front seats 
of the audiences she addressed in behalf of the 
downtrodden and destitute of her sex.” 

—The new prima-donna, who is just now so- 
journing at Saratoga—Madame Licutmay—has 
for a husband Baron Von DE GERAY, a gentle- 
man of splendid physique, superior attainments, 
genial manners and address, and who is a major 
in the Hungarian Hussars. 

—Mr. Danie Drew, who has endowed acol- 
lege in New Jersey, is not only a devout and 
plucky Methodist, but believes in speculation and 
special providences: ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘when 
I subscribed $10,000 for the church I had no idea 
where the money was coming from; but Provi- 
dence was with me. I went down to Wall 
Street, got in with some of those smart fellows, 
and in less than six months 1 had skinned them 
out of $10,000 as slick as a whistle.”’ 

—Mr. SpurGcEON has printed 1000 different 
sermons delivered by himself, 20,000,000 copies 
of which have been distributed in the English 
language alone. Some of them have been trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Christendom. 
He recently told his congregation that each pul- 
pit effort cost him at least forty-eight hours’ 

ain. 
4 —Ex-Senator Yates, of Illinois, has accepted 
an offer from the Literary Bureau of ten thou- 
sand dollars for fifty lectures, to be delivered 
next season. 

—Mr. J. LorHrop Mot ey will return to this 
country some time during the present month, 
accompanied by Mrs. MorLey and his son-in- 
law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. BRINSLEY SHER- 
IDAN. 

—Bgornson, the novelist of Norway, was, at 
the outset of his literary career, obliged to pul 
lish most of his works athisown expense. Heis 
now quite well off, receiving about $5000 a year 
from his copyrights, besides a comfortable sal- 
ary as pastor of a village church near Drontheim. 

—TimotHy Trimm, formerly editor of the P- 
tit Journal, a paper that once had a daily sale of 
600,000 copies in Paris, recently died in that 
city. He was known as one of the liveliest 
small-talkers in Paris, and was reputed to have 
more acquaintance with all kinds of gossip than 
any man in France. 

—General SHERMAN, in passing through Bing- 
hamton the other day, was, as usual, greeted 
by a large crowd. He stoodupon a chair, and, 
after receiving three cheers, said ‘‘ he was satis- 
fied if the crowd was.’’ And then he left for 
Scranton. 

—The Princess Mary of Holland, who has 
just been married to the Prince of Wied, is five 
— older than her husband, she being thirty ; 

ut, as an offset, she brings him plenty of money, 
and is heiress to one of the largest fortunes in 
Europe. She was much courted by indigent 
princes, but would none of them, until one day, 
traveling, she met the Prince of Wied ata lunch, 
and then—she was gone. Clear case, at first 
por She is an excellent musician and an ex- 
cellent cook. Made her own wedding-cake. 

—The new Russian consul-general for this 
city, Mr. WALDEMAR DE Bopisco is a nephew 
of the late Baron DE Bopisco, formerly Russian 
minister. He was educated first at Georgetown, 
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and afterward in Europe. For some years he 
has been first secretary of legation. His sis- 
ter is the wife of Brooke WILLIAMS, Esq., a 
large capitalist and banker, of Washington, the 
brother-in-law of the late Baron pg Bopisco, 
who married a Miss WiLLIaMs about thirty 
years ago. The baroness is now the wife of 
Captain Scort, of the British army. The New 
York consulship is important, lucrative, and 
honorable, and its bestowal in this instance is 
an evidence of respect for the memory and grati- 
tude for the labors of a very faithful and able 
servant. 

—The Warp family, of Kentucky, is a family 
that, more than any ether family enjoying the 
honor of that name, is frequently mentioned in 
the papers. Mrs. Hunt, known to society twen- 
ty years ago as Satire Warp, and afterward as 
Mrs. LAWRENCE, of Boston, invokes the law 
against one NeEwcoms to the extent of $300,000 
for having been guilty of tergiversation in prom- 
ising to lead her to the hymeneal altar and then 
respectfully declining. After her unfortunate 
marriage to Mr. LAwRENCE, and separation, she 
returned to Louisville and resumed her place in 
society there; but soon afterward her brother 
MatT murdered in cold blood a school-teacher 
aapes BUTLER, of which crime he was acquit- 
ted after a long and exciting trial, in which JonN 
J. CRITTENDEN and other eminent Southern 
lawyers joined earnestly for his defense. From 
that time the misfortunes of the family rapidly 
culminated. The father and two or three broth- 
ers died, Matt was killed in a drunken braw]l in 
Texas, the little _ee left was squandered, 
and the remaining daughters, notwithstanding 
their rare personal attractions, passed into the 
‘sear and yellow leaf”? unwedded and unsought. 
SALLIE, however, had the good or bad luck to 
marry again, her second husband being a Dr. 
Hunt, who drank to excess, and died suddenly 
not long after the marriage. Now she brings 
this suit against Mr. Newcoms, claiming dam- 
ages to the amount of $300,000, sufficient to put 
the family on a very comfortable footing again— 
if she gets it. i 

—Mr. WILLIAM H. Appleton, senior of ine 
publishing house of D. AppLETON & Co., has 
ordered from one of the best painters of En- 
ene a portrait of HERBERT SPENCER, which 

© proposes to give to the Century Club. 

—Mr. GLapsTonzE is not merely the notablest 
man in the public affairs of England, but he en- 
joys a distinction that is quite as great, in Lon- 
don at least—that of wearing the most shockmy’ 
hat of any in Britain—a white hat too, and one, 
moreover, as shocking to the cultivated mind as 
the celebrated milk-white chapeau of Mr. GREE- 
LEY. 

—The Empress EvG&niE assures people—pos- 
itively—that from the bottom of her heart she 
“always loved the Emperor, but that it has in- 
creased daily, now that she sees him so calmly 
and pe ote accept every thing, even to the 
most infamous calumnies.”’ 

—Mrs. 8. Coit, believing literature to be a 
suitable employment for the female mind, has 
nearly finished for publication a guide-book 
that will avoid the dry, arithmetical style com- 
mon in such publications, and will be at the 
same time both accurate and funny—as good as 
a novel. 

—Mr. J. W. Davipson, author of “Living 
Writers of the South,” is preparing a “ Diction- 
ary of Living and Dead Writers of the South.” 

—SHIRLEY Brooks is now the managing ed- 
itor of the London Punch. 

—Secretary Szewarp and his traveling com- 
panions have so much recovered from the fa- 
tigue of Oriental journeying that they have con- 
cluded to pass the-autumn and winter in ram- 
bling over Europe. 

—Captain F. P. Hm, the first conductor who 
ever ran a train over the New Jersey Central 
Railroad, has so faithfully discharged his duty as 
to be pensioned at $1000 per annum, and relieved 
from all further work. 

—Mrs. C. D. Moutton, doubtless the finest 
musical amateur we have in the United States, 
is about to become a professional, Mr. Max 
StrakoscH having engaged her for a series of 
concerts. 

—The will of the late CoarLes HosMER gives 
$25,000 to the Hartford Theological Institute, 
to be used in aid af omer young divinity stu- 
dents; $5000 to the Hartford Hospital; $2500 
each to the American Tract Society and Board 
of Foreign Missions; and $2000 to local chari- 
ties in Hartford. 

—The Rev. Dr. LiTTLeDALg, a ritualist of the 
most advanced type, is coming over from En- 
gland to give afresh start to the drooping spirits 
of that little branch of the Church. He will take 
arun through the Union, and after stirring up the 
faithful, will concentrate his energies upon Bos- 
ton, and open the eyes of that people to the in- 
utility of the Boston religion. 

—Certain malicious Frenchmen having said 
that GAMBETTA had made a fortune by the war, 
a Tribune correspondent was sent to ferret out 
thetruth. GAmBETTA refused to be interviewed. 
The correspondent found him living in a thin, 
cheap-looking way, in an apartment on the sec- 
ond floor of a dingy old house. A boy, half 
cook, half valet, took the card, and ushered the 
representative of public opinion into the dining- 
room, where he was received by GAMBETTA. 
And they talked; but not about the fortune. 
There were a few portraits in the room; one of 
MIRABEAU, Whom GAMBETTA is said to resem- 
ble. He (GAMBETTA, not MIRABEAU) wore a 
black alpaca coat and vest and dark pantaloons. 
Couldn’t have been dressed more simply. 

—The Emperor of Brazil has determined upon 
the entire abolition of slavery in that country, 
and while at Rome will sign the decree ordering 
it to be carried into effect. 

—Jony Taytor & Sons, of England, having 
in their service fifty-six thousand men, are ac- 
cordingly pronounced to be the greatest min- 
ing firm in the world. 

—Lady MacpDonaLD, while in Washington dur- 
ing the stay of the High Commission, heard 
much said as to the probabilities of Secretary 
ROBESON’S success in regard to Mrs. AULIFF. A 
number of persons were discussing the subject at 
a party, and Lady MACDONALD said she thought 
it would be a great pity for so brilliant a woman, 
one so calculated to adorn society, and particu- 
larly Washington society, to marry Mr. RoBE- 
son, for in a short time, as se were in this 
country, he would merely be a New Jersey law- 
yer. Mrs. FRELINGHUYSEN, who heard the re- 
mark, said, ‘‘I assure you, Lady MacponaLp, 
there are worse positions in life than being a 
New Jersey lawyer.” 
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Watch-Case, Figs. 1-3. 


Ts watch-case is easily made, and has a pretty effect. First cut the back of card- 
ent, and cover one side of the card-board with black vel- 

vet. For the front of the case cut a tf of black satin eight inches long and five 
own one side of the material on the wrong side 


board from Fig. 59, Sa 


inches and three-quarters wide, turn 
two inches wide, and sew two strips of double card-board in 
the double layer of material thus formed—one strip at the 
upper edge, and one at a distance of four-fifths of an 
inch from the upper edge; each strip of card-board 
must be five tadhen and three-quarters long and a 
quarter of an inch wide, and, in sewing the strips 
in the material, the latter must be gathered to 
suit the length of the card-board strips. The 
under edge of the satin is gathered close- 
ly, and then fastened to the point of the 
The trimming for the frout con- 
sists of three diamond-shaped pieces of 
card-board an inch and a half in size, 
which are covered with black velvet ; on 
these pieces stretch fine silk soutache and 
saddler’s silk of various bright colors, im- 
itating Scotch plaid. Braid the soutache 
and saddler’s silk together as shown by 
illustrations Figs. 2 and 3. The points Fig. 2.—SquarE 
of the diamonds thus ornamented are set gor Watcu-Casr. 
together as shown by Fig. 1, and then 
sewed on the front of the case, at the same time sewing in small 
tassels of colored saddler’s silk. A larger diamond, arranged in 
a similar manner, ornaments the back of the case, as shown b: 
the illustration. Below this diamond sew a hook covered wit 
black silk, for the watch; at the upper point set a ring, covered 
with silk of various colors,.to hang up the case. Cover the un- 
der side of the back also with velvet, which is glued on with gum- 
arabic. Fasten a ring, covered with black silk and white sou- 
tache, to the under point of the watch-case; colored silk tassels 
are set in the soutache windings. 


Dressing-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus dressing-case, which is designed to hold toilette articles, 
such as brushes, combs, crimping-pins, hair-pins, etc., is espe- 


cially adapted for traveling, as it can be 
easily packed into a trunk. Cut, first, a 
circular piece of gray linen twenty-one 
inches in diameter, on the latter sew 
pieces of red worsted braid five inches 
tong each, as shown by the illustration, 
Fig. 1; these pieces must be two inches 
and three-quarters apart at the outer 
edge of the material, toward the middle 
of the latter, however, they are only an 
inch and a quarter apart; in the middle 
of the intervals thus formed work a row of herring- 
bone stitches with red split zephyr worsted, then 
sew on a piece of similar braid in the shape of a 
circle, covering the seam made by sewing on the 
short pieces of braid. Bind the outer edge of the 
material with wider braid. Make eyelet-holes at a 
distance of four-fifths of an inch from the outer edge 
on both sides of each row of herring-bone stitches ; 
work the eyelet-holes with gray thread, and orna- 
ment the outer edge of the material with a row of points of gray 
thread, for which crochet alternately 1 de. (double crochet) and 
one point on the worsted braid; the point consists of 5 chain 
stitches and 1 slip stitch on the third, 1 single crochet on the 
second, and | de. on the first chain stitch. Cut for the dressing- 
case itself, which at the same time forms the bottom of the linen 
part, a circular piece of card- 
board ten inches and a half in 
diameter, and cover the upper 









Fig. 2.—Bup ror Music 
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Fig. 1.—Carriace Leatner Music Port-Fortro. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 57 and 58, 





the outside of the linen part with red silk, and in working each stitch fasten in the 
braid binding on the outer edge of the bottom. To close the dressing-case run two 
pieces of red cord through the eyelet-holes at the upper edge in opposite directions. 


Carriage Leather Music Port-Folio, Figs. 1-4. 


Tus music port-folio is designed to be laid on the piano, 
and filled with such music as is in daily use. It con- 
sists of two pockets for holding large and small 
sheets of music, and is made of card-board, brown 
marbled carriage leather, and brown silk, 
trimmed with flowers and leaves of carriage 
leather. To make the port-folio cut two 
pieces of card-board of the requisite size ; 
the port-folio is best arranged so that 

it will hold two sheets of music lying 
lengthwise next each other. Cover one 
side of the pieces of card-board with 
carriage leather, and the other side 
with brown silk, overseaming the ma- 
terial together over the card-board; 
then bind the outer edge of each part 

of the port-folio with brown silk ribbon. 

: Cut in a similar manner a smaller piece 
Fig. 3.—SQuaRE — of card-board, carrfage leather, and 
For WaTcH-CasE. silk for the upper pocket, as shown by 
the illustration, join the three pieces of 

the port-folio, observing the illustration, by means of souftlets, 
and join the back lengthwise sides by means of a back com- 
posed of a double piece of brown silk and muslin interlining. 
The soufflets are also made of a piece of double brown silk and 
muslin interlining; the back crosswise edge of each piece is 
laid in three pleats that come on each other. The port-folio 
is ornamented with flowers, buds, and leaves cut separately of 
carriage leather from the patterns partly given. Each flower 
requires five leaves cut from Fig. 57, Supplement; each piece 
is folded on the under side, at the upper rounded edge, along 
the dotted line on Fig. 57, pleating the folded edge slightly and 
basting it down; the edge of the material at both sides is also 
folded down along the dotted lines given. Next lay two pleats 
at the under edge of each piece, bringing X on @; these pleats 
are opened out sharply, so that the leaf is rounded. The seam 
made by joining every five leaves for a flowér is covered by a 
button of the material, as shown by Fig. 4. For each bud cut 
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a circular piece two inches and a half 
in diameter, pleat the outer edge to- 
gether closely, and wind a small piece 
of double carriage leather around it as 
shown by Fig. 2. For each of the leaves, 
finally, cut one piece from Fig. 58, Sup- 
plement, fold down the upper edge of 
the piece along the straight lines, and 


Fig. 3.—La¥ ror Music Port-Fo.io. the side edges along the dotted lines, 


fasten the turned-down upper corner of 

the leaf, bringing * on >, and lay two 
pleats at the under edge, bringing X on @; these 
pleats are opened out sharply. In sewing on the 
flowers and leaves, pass the needle only through the 
silk binding of the port-folio; it is also to be ob- 
served that one leaflet always covers the seam made 
by sewing on the next one. 


Fut Size. 


Corners of Tapestry Borders for Covers, 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
TuesE borders are suitable for ornamenting cov- 
ers, window ornaments, cushions, etc. ‘They are 
worked in cross stitch with worsted and silk, in the colors 
given in the description of symbols, and are finished either 
with a similar foundation, or else set on material of a corre- 
sponding color. When worked on very coarse canyas with 
coarse worsted, these borders may also be used for rugs, mats, 
ete. The colors may be 
changed, conayine taken 
to preserve the harmony. 





















Fig. 1.—Cornrer or Tapestry BorDER FoR Covers, 


side with oiled silk and the under side with muslin lining; then 
arrange various bands and pockets of oiled silk, which must pre- 
viously be bound with red worsted braid, on the upper side of 
this part of the dressing-case, as shown by Fig. 2, and bind the 
latter with similar braid. Furnish the dressing-case with elastic 
cord loops to correspond to the buttons of the pockets; to do 
this run the ends of each piece of cord through the card-board, 
and sew them together on the under side. The bottom thus 
far completed is now fastened inside of the gray linen part in 
the following manner: Work a row of button-hole stitches on 


CusHIons, ETC. 


‘White. linen-revers collar and cuffs, trimmed with a-narrow strip 














Suit for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 
See illustration on page 565. 

Dress and peasant waist with basque of gray. cashmere, 
trimmed with folds three-quarters of an inch wide, which are | 
corded: with velvet. Striped percale blouse. | White straw round 
hat, trimmed with. black velvet ribbon and a tuft of daisies. 
Figs. 53-55, Supplement, give the pattern of the peasant waist. 


of black or brown percale stitched on. 














Fig. 2.—Corner or Tapestry Borper FoR CoveERS, 
CUSHIONS, ETC. 





Description of Symbols: & Medium Green; © Reddish-Brown; = Red; 
© ist (darkest), ! 2d, @ 8d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk), 


Description of Symbols: ® Reddish-Brown; & Blue; & Light Green; 
® Dark Green; = 1st (darkest),-9 2d, ! 8d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk). 


Fig. 4.—Fiower ror Music Port-Fo11o.—Fuut Sizer. 
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Suit for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 
Buve poplin dress with high basque-waist and flowing sleeves, trimmed 
with blue gros grain and silk fringe of the same color. Linen collar, orna- 
mented with guipure embroidery. Straw round hat, trimmed with velvet 


d fil ‘ 
mer suit for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 


Tuts suit consists of a double skirt and peasant waist of figured cam- 
bric; box-pleated ruffles of colored silk form the trimming. Blouse with 
sleeves of plain white Swiss muslin, furnished with lace insertion and em- 
broidery. White English straw round hat, trimmed with a gauze veil and 
a spray of wild roses. 


Bows for Slippers, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Slipper bow of’ bronzed leather and brown ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide. ‘To make this bow, cut of leather one piece each from 


Suit ror Girt FRoM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 31-33, Supplement. Cut out in points the pieces cut from Figs. 31 and 32, 
as shown by the illustration, and lay Figs. 32 and 33 in pleats, as shown by the 
illustration and indicated on the pattern ; the dotted lines form the outer folds and 
the straight lines the inner fold of the pleats; previous to this, however, cut a slit 
in Fig. 32 along the double line to *. First sew the ribbon loops on Fig. 31, and 
then the pieces cut from Figs. 32 and 33; the seam made by sewing on the latter 
is finally covered by a buckle, through which a leather strip is drawn. ; 

Fig. 2.—Slipper bow of velvet and white lace. This bow is made of three over- 
lapping leaves trim- 
med with lace, and 
set on a stiff lace 
foundatien as shown 
by the illustration ; 
the two lower leaves 
are cut of black silk, 
while the upper leaf, 
agrafe, puojecting 
bow, and two small 
ends are made of 
black velvet. The 
bow is five inches 
and three-quarters 
long, and is four 
inches and a half 
wide at its widest Fig. 2.—VeLvet AND WHITE 
place. The size of Lace Siipper Bow. 
Fig. 4.—Wuite Satin Rison the bow, however, 

anD Buonpe Siirrer Bow. must correspond to the slipper. 

Fig. 3.—Slipper bow of loops and 
ruches of silk ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide. The bow is set on 
an underlayer of stiff lace as shown by the illustration, and furnished with 
an agrafe consisting of patent-leather, ribbon, or a buckle. 

Fig. 4.—Slipper bow of white satin ribbon and blonde. This bow is 
made of heavy two-inch-wide satin ribbon, which is edged at one side with 
box-pleated narrow 
white blonde. Ar- 
range the bow as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, baste it on 
a stiff lace founda- 
tion, and finish it 
witha pearl buckle. 

Fig. 5.—Slipper 
bow of patent- 
leather. A_ steel 
buckle is set on the 
middle of the bow. 
To make the lat- 
ter, cut from Figs. ° 
28-30, Suppl., one 
piece each. Pink 
the outer edge of 
these pieces, ar- 
range Figs. 28 and 
29 in pleats, bring- 


I A We SAY SONNY Y ing X on @, and 
INN) GY) AN \ 4 fasten them on a 
WY \\y NNN Wy Y stiff lace founda- 
y tion. Slide the 
buckle on the up- 
per piece, Fig. 30, 
and set the latter 
on the foundation 
as shown by the 
illustration. 
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Drilling and 
Crochet 
Clothes-Bag, * 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue under part 
of this clothes-bag 
is made of plain 
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Suir ror Girt FROM 8 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 53-55. 





For pattern see 
a he 
No. 1X., Figs. 
31-33. 
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gray drilling, em- Fig. 1.—DriLuine anp Crocu. : scallops), close 


CiotuHeEs-Bac. 





with gray thread, and ornamented with red worsted crochet trimming. 
The upper part of the bag is crocheted with red worsted. For the under 
part cut of drilling five pieces from Fig. 56, Supplement. Bind the outer 
edge of each of these pieces with red worsted braid three-quarters of an 
inch wide, which is button-hole stitched on with red Saxony wool. For 
the medallion in each tab work with red zephyr worsted a foundation of 
5 st. (stitches), close this in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet on 
the foundation st. six times alternately 7 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet). At the end of the round work 1 sl. each on the first 3 st. 
of the next 7 ch. Now crochet on a brass ring three inches and a quarter 
in circumference, and at the same time on the first ch. scallop of the pre- 
ceding round, | sc., 6 se. on the ring only, * 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop 
of the preceding round and on the ring, 6 sc. on the ring only, and repeat 
from >, going forward ; fasten to the first se. with 1 sl. at the end of the 
round. ‘This ring forms the centre of the medallion. Surround this mid- 


Suir For Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


dle ring with a row of rings crocheted in the following manner: 3 ch., then work 
> on a ring two inches and four-fifths.in circumference 3 se. ; pass over 1 st., 3 se. 
on the ring, and at the same time on the back upper vein of the 3 following st. of 
the middle ring; after the second sc. work 1 p. (picot) of 5 ch., then 3 se. on the 
ring, 2 de. (double crochet) separated by 1 ch. on the upper vein of the second fol- 


Fig. 1.—Bronzep LEATHER lowing st. of the middle ring; in doing this the working thread must lie at the 
AND RIBBON SLIPPER Bow, 8k of the ring. Repeat from *. At the end of the round, instead of w orking 


the last de., fasten to the third of the 3 ch. first worked with 1 sl. ‘Then work * 
on the free part of the next 
ring 6 sc., 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the p. 
formed by 5 ch. and on the 
ring at the same time, 6 sc. 
on the ring only, 1 te. 
(treble crochet) on the p. 
and on the ring, 6 sc. on 
the ring, 1 ste. on the p. and 
on the ring, 6 sc. on the 
ring, then 1 sc. on the ch. 
between the 2 de., and re- 
peat from +. Fasten the 
thread at the end of the 
Fig. 3.—Rrezon Suirrer round and cut it off. Now 
Bow. lay the thread on anew and 
work > 1 ste. on the sev- 
enth st. of the next ring, Fig. 5.—PatTentT-LEATHER 
3 ch., pass over 3 st. of the ring, 1 sc. each Suiprer Bow. 
on the next 7 sc. of the ring, 3 ch., 1 ste. on For pattern see Supplement, 
the fourth following sc. of the ring, and re- No. VIII., Figs. 28-30. 
peat from >; at the end of the round fasten 
to the first ste. with 1 sl. In connection with this round work four rounds 
more in ribbed crochet ; in these rounds, however, widen in such a manner 
that the work neither draws nor puckers. ‘This completes the medallion. 
Now fasten it on the tab as indicated on the pattern by means of long but- 
ton-hole stitches of red Saxony wool and with a cross seam of gray thread. 
For the remain- 
der, ornament 
the tab as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion and indi- 
cated on the pat- 
tern, with cro- 
chet gimp of red 
worsted, which 
is sewed on in 
point Russe with 
gray thread.— 
This gimp is cro- 
cheted like the 
gimp shown by 
Fig. 8 on page 
500 of Harper’s 
Bazar, No. 32, 
Vol. III. Join 
all the tabs trim- 
med in this man- 
ner from their 
under point to * 
with overhand 
stitchessand trim 
the tabs along 
the binding in 
point Russe with 
gray thread. For 
the upper part of 
the bag make a 
foundation with 
red zephyr worst- 
ed, which must 
correspond in 
width to the un- 
der part (meas- 
uring below the 
hollow of the 
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the foundation in 


Fig. 2.—Crocuer Frixce ror Crorurs-Bac. Russe embroidery _ For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig.56. a ring, and on it TaTTED AND CrocueT FRINGE, 
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of the latter, simple ch. 
also. In connection with these rounds, work 
three rounds in ribbed crochet with gray cotton. 
Now follows a row of rings, on which crochet 
in the manner shown by Fig..2. The darker 
stitches shown by the illustration are worked with 
red worsted. the upper edge of the rings 
work with gray cotton one round as follows: >* 
1 de. on the seventh st. of the next ring, 2 ch., 
pass over 2 st. of the ring, 1 sc. each on the up- 
per vein of the following 8 st. of the ring, 2 ch., 
1 de. on the third following st. of the ring. Re- 
peat from *. On this round again work three 
rounds in ribbed crochet, then follows one round : 
7 ch., the first five of these ch. count as dc., then 
always alternately 1 stc., 2 ch. ; at the end of the 
round fasten to the fifth of the seven ch. first 
crocheted with 1 sL Then work * 1 sc. on the 
next st. of the preceding round, 1 sdc. (short 
double crochet) on the next st., 1 de. each on 
the following 4 st., 1 sde. on the following st., 
1 sc. on the following st., and repeat from > ; 
fasten the thread at the end of the round and 
then work with red worsted * 1 sc. on the st. 
at the hollow of the points, 7 ch., and repeat 
from *. At the end of the round work sl. to 
the middle of the first ch. scallop, then follows 
one round of always alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next ch. scallop. Like this last work 16 
rounds more, then follows a border of points, 
which is worked with gray cotton like the border 
above the gray strip (see Fig. 2). Finally cro- 
chet on this point of the border one round with 
red worsted, always alternately 1 sc. on the st. 
at the hollow between two points, 7 ch. This 
completes the upper part of the bag. Now fasten 
to the first round of the close strip, as shown by 
Fig. 2, strands of gray thread of the requisite 
length, which are crossed and tied together as 
shown by the illustratién. Then pass through 
the st. of the first round of the upper part and 
through the first open-work round above the close 
strip each one steel hoop thirty-two inches long, 
covered with worsted, lay the ends of each hoop 
on each other to a length of two inches and four- 
fifths, and fasten them. Now join the crochet 
part with the under part, which is ornamented 
at the point with a worsted ball and tassels as 
shown by the illustration, ‘Through the upper 
edge of the crochet part run two pieces of red 
woolen cord, by means of which the bag is closed. 
Finally, fasten on the upper steel ring five double 
pieces of red cord, each twelve inches long, slide 
on a worsted ball, and fasten the pieces of cord 
to a brass ring five inches in circumference, which 
is covered with worsted, 


Tatted and Crochet Fringe. 
See illustration on page 565. 

Tus fringe, which is suitable for trimming 
covers, etc., is made of medium-sized white 
knitting cotton. For the first round work one 
row of rings as follows: * 1 ring of 3 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot), 6 ds., 1 p., twice 3 ds. sep- 
arated by 1 p., 1 p., 2 ds. After a thread in- 
terval of two-fifths of an inch work a second ring 
- of 8 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring, four times 3 ds, separated by 1 p., 1 p., 3 ds. 
After a thread interval of two-fifths of an inch 
work 1 ring of 2 ds., fasten to the last p. of the 
preceding ring, twice 3 ds. separated by 1 p., 
1 p.,6 ds.,3ds. After a thread interval of two- 
fifths of an inch repeat from > ; instead of form- 
ing the first p. in each of the following rings, how- 
ever, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring. 
2d round.—* Fasten to the two p. opposite 
each other of the first and second rings of the pre- 
ceding round, as shown by the illustration, 1 ring 
of 4 ds., 1 p., three times alternately 3 ds., 1 p. ; 
then 2 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., two-fifths of an inch 
thread interval, 1 ring of 3 ds., fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring, 2 ds., 1 p., three times 
alternately 3 ds., 1 p., finally 4 ds. ; fasten the 
thread and repeat from >, observing the il- 
lustration. 3d round.—Work one ring of 2 
ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., twice alternately 3 ds., 1 
p.; 4 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., between each two rings 
of the preceding round, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Now turn the points thus formed down- 
ward, and for the upper edge of the border cro- 
chet two rounds as follows: Ist round.—Always 
alternately 4 sc. (single crochet) on the joining 
thread between two rings, 1 sc. on the ring. 2d 
round,—1 sc., > take up one loop from the next 
sc. of the preceding round, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
and work off both loops on the needle together ; 
now take up one loop from the loop previously 
worked, and one loop from the following sc. of 
the preceding round, and then work off all the 
loops on the needle together, drawing the thread 
through once, 1 ch., and repeat from *. Now 
fasten to the picots of the middle ring, and to all 
the remaining picots, two threads each, which 
are doubled to half their length, and knot every 
12 such threads together in one fringe strand. 





NURSING AS A PROFESSION 
FOR LADIES. 


HE want of remunerative occupations suit- 
able for gentlewomen is, in these days, 
painfully felt and universally acknowledged, and 
fresh schemes are continually being started to 
remedy the evil. It has been proposed to throw 
open the learned prof ms to the © 
of women, and to remove the various disabilities 
which keep the sex in a position of inferiority 
Hut it appears that there is one department of 
activity peculiarly their own which they have 
hitherto failed to make the vantage-grownd it 
might become. We refer to nursing 
Mach has been written and said about nursing 








as « department of Christian benevolence, and | 
| perience may have fitted them, and in it may 


all hemor te dae to those neble and compassion 
ate women who have proved that love can dig 
nify and consecrate the moet repnleive taeke, and 


who have made the scourge of cholera and ty 


phus the opportunity of carrying elevating and 
purifying influences into some of the foulest 
spots of our great cities. But their efforts do 
not meet the necessities of the particular case 
we are considering. 

There is no reason why the rich should not 
obtain for money services which are freely be- 
stowed upon the poor. Ladies will now take 
fees as doctors, but they will nurse only for 
charity. Why is this? It is because nursing 
is considered menial. But it is not: it is es- 
sentially a profession, and waits only for the 
right persons to practice it in order to take its 
pon rank. Surgery was counted menial a 

undred and fifty years ago, and then the sur- 
geons were servants to the physicians. But it 
was made a profession by a few men who saw 
what it was capable of becoming, and brought 
scientific knowledge to bear upon their practice. 
It needs now only a few qualified women to ele- 
vate nursing to the same rank, 

If ladies would devote two or three years to 
thorough study, coupled with practical training, 
they might at the end of that time be equipped 
with a knowledge and experience which are not 
now to be had from nurses, but which are very 
much desired by medical men. Doctors, espe- 
cially those whose large practice obliges their 
visits to be limited in time and infrequent, do 
feel the want of efficient and intelligent help in 
the sick-room; indeed, physicians say that the 
science of medicine will not be perfected until 
accurate and constant observations of all the 
stages of a disease are made and reported by 
some qualified individual. Who could do this 
so well as a trained nurse, whose general culture 
and education had quickened her powers of ac- 
curate observation and correct description ? 

Invalids of the upper classes would soon feel 
the advantage of being tended by a lady of re- 
finement and scientific training, and would be 
willing to remunerate her services at such a rate 
as would in time repay the expenses of her pre- 
paratory study. 

If there existed a class of nurses such as we 
have described, the fitting remuneration would 
soon be forthcoming. What will not men give 
for a little chance of lengthening out life? If 
once it were known to be worth while to secure 
such a skilled nurse, no money would be grudged 
her. Only ladies must make their services val- 
uable before they can have the right to command 
their own terms. 

Even the charitable aspect of the case is best 
met in this way: as medical capacity is better 
now than it would be if doctors acted only from 
charity, so will nursing become more efficient 
than if it were practiced only by amateurs. The 
things that are worst done are always those that 
are supposed to require no special training. Wit- 
ness teaching, of which all are supposed to be ca- 
pable, but which so few can do well. 

Weare often hearing of ladies who have ruined 
their health by trying, untrained, to nurse their 
friends. Many a wife and mother has continued 
night and day to watch by the sick-bed, who 
would gladly have taken proper rest had she been 
able to trust the nurse ; and yet, with all her care, 
she has not succeeded in her conflict with disease 
as a more experienced person might have done. 
The crises of domestic sickness are those in which 
it is most necessary to guard against the undue 
encroachment of the feelings upon the judgment, 
and a stranger can often nurse really better than 
the fondest relative. Besides, there is often no 
occasion for the alabaster box of a delicate frame 
to be broken in order that the generous ointment 
of loving care may be poured out. 

One objection has been raised to this scheme, 
namely, that such lady nurses would not be will- 
ing to do all that is required in a sick-room, and 
yet few would be disposed to employ two people 
to do the work which usually falls to the lot of 
one. ‘To this we reply that the higher class of 
nurses would not be called in for a slight illness, 
while in severe cases the nurse’s time and at- 
tention are so constantly required by the invalid 
that it is impossible for her to dispense with help. 
Besides, a nurse ought never to be overtired ; 
it would, therefore, be undesirable for her to ex- 
pend her valuable strength in doing work which 
could as well be left to the servants in the house. 
A lady who is a good nurse will never consider 
herself above rendering any service in the sick- 
room, any more than a medical man does in 
times of emergency ; but, from the nature of the 
case, her work will usually be of the higher kind. 

The demand for peo | nurses is already so 
great that the influence of this movement on the 
general condition of women would be immense 
—infinitely greater than having women doctors, 
who would always be few and would require 
wealth. Doctors, even after having passed 
through a long medical training, have very long 
to wait before their practice begins in any sense 
to pay, whereas nurses would very soon meet 
with employment. Their term of training, ex- 
tending, perhaps, to two or three years, n 
not involve the expenditure of more than a thou- 
sand dollars—probably not so much—and as 
soon as ever they were ready for work they would 
find the work ready for them, and they would 
speedily be indemnified for the original outlay, 

Were this scheme realized, its effects would be 
felt all through society ; a legitimate ambition 
would be open to all, for nurses might well be 
come rich; we should then have women drafted 
off from all manner of unsuitable occupations 
and brought to devote themselves to the one 
most congenial to them 
advantage be felt among educators; some of 
those who now become governesses, because they 
know of no other means of earning a livelihood 
befitting their station, will gladly devote them 
solves to the work for webich natare or home ex 


rie to « higher rank than any to which they 
woukd have attained as teachers. The demand 
for good wurees te really very great already 





Kepecially would the | 


they now command what would by governesses 
be considered as good salaries, and are far often- 
er sought for than found. 

Then, too, the general standard of nursing 
would be raised; the lower class of nurses, 
through working under such trained superiors, 
would become more efficient, and would always 
have before them the prospect of rising. 

A collateral advantage of the practice of nurs- 
ing as a profession would undoubtedly be felt, 
in that it would develop in one typical example 
the relation of men’s and women’s work to each 
other. Waiving the question whether woman 
might or might not be made capable, with man’s 
advantages, of doing man’s work, it surely will 
not be denied that a sphere of action would be 
preferable in which she would not have to com- 
pete with him, but in which her own peculiar 
endowments would give her a special advantage. 
And here is an opportunity for showing how a 
woman’s work may complement man’s in the 
true order of nature. Where does the character 
of the ‘‘ helpmeet” come out so strikingly as in 
the sick-room, where the quick eye, the soft 
hand, the light step, and the ready ear second the 
wisdom of the physician, and execute his behests 
better than he himself could have imagined ? 

Besides these obvious advantages, it will, no 
doubt, be found, in the course of their scientific 
training, that women discover special aptitudes 
for particular branches of professional knowledge 
and practice, and the science of medicine itself 
will in time be benefited by the fruitful co-opera- 
tion of the two orders of workers. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to hope that if 
this experiment of mutual help succeeds, it may 
stimulate attempts in other departments of la- 
bor, which have hitherto been monopolized by 
the stronger sex, or which have been the objects 
of a rivalry tending to lower both the quality and 
the remuneration of the work done. 





ONE SWALLOW MAKETH NOT 
A SUMMER. 


Dip she give a tender glance 
When thy tongue refused to speak ? 
Let it not thy bliss enhance, 
Nor for further glances seek : 
One such look from maiden’s eye 
Is no pledge of constancy. 


Did she call thee fond or dear, 
Sitting dreamily alone? 
Drive the-echo from thine ear, 
Be not tricked by one sweet tone: 
One such whisper does not prove 
That she yields thee all her love. 


Did she heave a deep-drawn sigh 
When thou bad’st a sad farewell ? 
Did a tear-drop dim her eye? 
Yield not to the potent spell: 
One such tear or ling’ring sigh 
Proves not she will love for aye. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Autuor or “‘Lapy Aup.ey’s SEorEt,” ETO. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
COMING HOME. 


Tue leaves were yellowing in the park and 
woods round Arden Court, and the long avenue 
began to wear a somewhat dreary look, before 
Mr. Granger brought his young wife home. It 
was October again, and the weather bleaker and 
colder than one has a right to expect in October. 
Mr. Lovel was at Spa, recruiting his health with 
the soft air from the pine-clad hills, and leading 
a pleasant elderly bachelor existence at one of 
the best hotels in the bright little inland water- 
ing-place. ‘The shutters were closed at Mill Cot- 
tage, and the pretty rustic dwelling was left in 
the care of the honest housekeeper and her hand- 
maiden, the rosy-faced parlor-maid, who dusted 
master’s books and hung linen draperies before 
miister’s book-cases with a pious awe. 

Miss Granger had spent some part of her fa- 
ther's honey-moon in paying visits to those friends 
who were eager to have her, and who took this 
opportunity of showing special attention to the 
fallen heiress. The sense of her lost prestige 
was always upon her, however, and she was 
scarcely as grateful as she might have been for 
the courtesy she received. People seemed never 
weary of talking about her father’s wife, whose 
sweetness and beauty and other interesting qual- 
ities Miss Granger found herself called upon 
to discuss continually. She did not bow the 
knee to the popular idol, however, but confessed 
with a charming candor that there was no great 
sympathy between her step-mother and herself. 

‘*Her education has been so different from 
mine,” she said, *‘ that it is scarcely strange if 
all our tastes are different. But, of course, I 
shall do my duty toward her, and I hope and 
pray that she may make my father happy.” 

But Miss Granger did not waste all the sum- 
mer months in visiting. She was more in her 
element at the Court. The model children in 
the new Arden schools had rather a hard 
time of it during Sts, Genaner’s honey-moon, and 
were driven through Kings and Chronicles at 
a more severe pace than usual, 


relted like samme: pon their weak young 
4 and « sterner demand was made every 
day upen their juvenile sowers of calculation 
This Mise Granger cal giving them a solid 
foondation; but as the edifice destined to be 
erected apon thie educational basis was generally 


of the hamblest..a career of carpentering, of 


blacksmithing, or howse-maiding, of plain cook 








ing for the most part—it is doubtful whether 
that accurate knowledge of the accusative case 
or the longitude of the Sandwich Islands which 
Miss Granger so resolutely insisted upon was 
ever of any great service to the grown-up scholar. 

In these philanthropic labors she had always 
an ardent assistant in the person of Mr. Tillott 
whose somewhat sandy head and florid complex- 
ion used to ges — mg door of the school- 
room very often when Sophia was teaching. 

did really admire her with all sincerity ond i 
gleness of heart ; describing ‘her, in long confi- 
dential letters to his mother, as a woman pos- 
sessed of every gift calculated to promote a man’s 
advancement in this world and the next. He 
knew that her father’s second marriage must 
needs make a considerable change in her posi- 
tion. There would be an heir, in all probability. 

and Sophia would no longer be the great heiress 
she had been. But she would be richly dow- 
ered, doubtless, come what might; and she was 
brought nearer to the aspirations of a curate by 
this reduction of her fortune. 

Miss Granger ‘accepted the curate’s services 
and patronized him with a sublime unconscious- 
ness of his aspirations. She had heard it whis- 
pered that his father had been a grocer, and that 
he had an elder brother who still carried on a 
prosperous colonial trade in the City. For any 
thing like retail trade Miss Granger had a pro- 
found contempt. She had all the pride of a par- 
venu, and all the narrowness of mind common 
to a woman who lives in a world of her own cre- 
ation. So while Mr. Tillott flattered himself 
that he was making no slight impression upon 
her heart, Miss Granger regarded him as just a 
little above the head gardener and the certifica- 
ted school-master. 

October came, and the day appointed for the 
return of the master of Arden Court; rather a 
gloomy day, and one in a succession of wet and 
dismal days, with a dull gray sky that narrowed 
the prospect, and frequent showers of drizzling 
rain. Miss Granger had received numerous let- 
ters from her father during his travels—letters 
which were affectionate if brief; and longer 
epistles from Clarissa, describing their route and 
adventures. They had explored Switzerland 
rita and had spent the last month in 

me. 


‘The interior of the old house looked all the 
brighter, perhaps, because of that dull sky and 
those dank, sodden woods without. Fires were 
blazing merrily in all the rooms; for, whatever 
Miss Granger's secret feelings might be, the serv- 
ants were bent on showing allegiance to the new 
power, and on giving the house a gala aspect in 
honor of their master’s return. The chief gar- 
dener, with a temporary indifference to his own 
interests, had stripped his hot-houses for the dec- 
oration of the rooms, and great vases of exotics 
made the atmosphere odorous, and contrasted 
pleasantly with the wintry fires. 

Miss Granger sat in the principal drawing- 
room, with her embroidery - frame before her, 
and a group of Berlin-wool spaniels developing 
slowly under her industrious fingers, determined 
not to be flurried or disturbed by the bride’s re- 
turn, She sat at a respectful distance from the 
blazing logs, with a screen interposed carefully 
between her complexion and the fire, the very 
image of stiffness and propriety, with not one of 
her dull brown hairs ruffled, not a fold of her 
dark green silk dress disarranged. 

The carriage was to meet the London express 
at Holborough station at half past four, and at a 
little before five Miss Granger heard the sound 
of wheels in the avenue. She did not even rise 
from her embroidery-frame to watch the ap- 
proach of the carriage, but went on steadily, 
stitch by stitch, at the ear of a Blenheim spaniel. 
In a few minutes more she heard the clang of 
doors thrown open, then the wheels upon the 
gravel in the quadrangle, and then her father’s 
voice, sonorous as of old. Even then she did 
not fly to welcome him, though her heart beat a 
little faster, and the color deepened in her cheeks. 

**T am nothing to him now,” she thought. 

She began to lay aside her wools, however, and 
rose as the drawing-room door opened, to offer 
the travelers a stately welcome. 

Clarissa was looking her loveliest—in violet 
silk, with a good deal of fur about her, and with 
an air of style and fashion which was new to her, 
Miss Granger thought. The two young women 
kissed each other in a formal way, and then Mr. 
Granger embraced his daughter with some show 
of affection. 

** How lovely the dear old place looks!” cried 
Clarissa, as the one triumph and glory of her 
marriage came home to her mind: she was mis- 
tress of Arden Court. ‘* Every thing is so warm 
and bright and cheerful; such an improvement 
upon foreign houses! What a feast of fires and 
flowers you have prepared to welcome us, So- 

hia!” 
. She wished to say something cordial to her 
step-daughter, and she did really believe that 
the festive aspect of the house was Miss Gran- 
ger's work, 

**T have not interfered with the servants’ ar- 
rangements,” that voung lady replied, primly. 
** 1 hope you don't find so many exotics oppress 
ive in these hot rooms, J do.” 

“Oh dear, no, ‘They are so lovely,” answered 
Clarissa, bending over a great oval dish of white 
waxen-looking blossoms, ‘‘ one can searcely have 





too many of them. Not if the perfume makes 


| your head ache however; in that case they had 
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better be sent away at once.” 
Thut Miss Granger protested against this with 
an air of meek endurance, and the Gowers were 


left wndisia: bed 

"Well, Sophy, what have you been doing 
with vourself all thie time?” Mr. Granger aek« 
ina cheerful voice, *' (iadding about finely, a 
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ough with the Chesneys, as you expressed a 
wish that I should accept their invitation, papa,” 
Miss Granger replied, dutifully; ‘‘but I really 
think I am happier at home.” 

*¢T am very glad to hear it, my dear, and I 
hope you'll find your home pleasanter than ever 
now.—So you like the look of the old house, do 
you, Clary?” he went on, turning to his wife ; 
‘¢and you don’t think we've quite spoiled it by 
our renovation ?” 

*¢Oh no, indeed! ‘There can be no doubt as 
to your improvements. And yet, do you know, 
I was so fond of the place that I am almost sorry 
to miss its old shabbiness—the faded curtains, 
and the queer Indian furniture which my great- 
uncle, Colonel Radnor, brought home from Bom- 
bay. I wonder what became of those curious 
old cabinets ?” + 

*¢¥ dare say they are still extant in some lum- 
ber-room in the roof, my dear. Your father. 
took very little of the old furniture away with 
him, and there was nothing sold. We'll explore 
the garrets some day, and look for your Indian 
cabinets. —Will you take Clarissa to her rooms, 
Sophy, and see what she thinks of our arrange- 
ments?” 

Miss Granger would gladly have delegated 
this office to a servant; but her father’s word 
was law; so she led the way to a suite of apart- 
ments which Daniel Granger had ordered to be 
prepared for his young wife, and which Clarissa 
had not yet been allowed to see. They had 
been kept as a pleasant surprise for her coming 
home. 

Had she been a princess of the blood royal she 
could not have had finer rooms, or a more per- 
fect taste in the arrangement of them. Money 
can do so much when the man who dispenses it 
has the art of intrusting the carrying out of his 
desires to the best workmen. 

Clarissa was delighted with every thing, and 
really grateful for the generous affection which 
had done so much to gratify her. 

‘Tt is all a great deal too handsome,” she 
said. 

‘*T am glad you like the style in which they 
shave carried out papa’s ideas,” replied Miss 
Granger; ‘‘ for my own part, I like plainer fur- 
niture, and more room for one’s work. But it is 
all a matter of taste.” 

They were in the ‘boudoir, a perfect gem of a 
room, with satin-wood furniture and pale green 
silk hangings; its only ornaments a set of price- 
less Wedgwood vases in cream-color and white, 
and a few water-colored sketches by Turner 
and Creswick and Stanfield. The dressing-rcom 
opened out of this, and was furnished in the 
same style, with a dressing-table that was a 
marvel of art and splendor, the looking-glass in 
a frame of oxydized silver, between two mon- 
ster jewel-cases of ebony and malachite, with 
oxydized silver mouldings. One entire side of 
this room was occupied by an inlaid maple ward- 
robe with seven doors, and Clarissa’s monogram 
on all of them—a receptacle that might have 
contained the multifarious costumes of a Prin- 
cess Metternich. 

It would have been difficult for Clarissa not to 
be pleased with such tribute, ungracious not to 
have expressed her pleasure; so when Daniel 
Granger came presently to ask how she liked her 
rooms, she was not slow to give utterance to her 
admiration. 

‘* You give me so much more than I deserve, 
Mr. Granger,” she said, after having admired 
every thing; ‘‘I feel almost humiliated by your 
generosity.” 

‘* Clarissa,” exclaimed her husband, putting 
his two hands upon her shoulders, and looking 
gravely down at her, ‘‘ when will you remember 
that I have a Christian name? When am I to 
be something more to you than Mr. Granger ?” 

**You are all that is good to me—much too 
good,” she faltered. ‘‘I will call you Daniel 
if you like. It is only a habit.” 

‘Tt has such a cold sound, Clary. I know 


’ Daniel isn’t a pretty name; but the elder sons 


of the Grangers have beer Daniels for the last 
two centuries. We were stanch Puritans, you 
know, in the days of old Oliver, and Scriptural 
names became a fashion with us. Well, my 
dear, I'll leave you to dress for dinner. I’m 
very glad you like the rooms. Here are the 
keys of your jewel-cases; we must contrive to 
fill them by-and-by. You see I have no family 
diamonds to reset for you.” 

“*You have given me more than enough jew- 
elry already,” said Clarissa, And, indeed, Mr. 
Granger had showered gifts upon her with a lav- 
ish hand during his brief courtship. 

‘**Pshaw, child! only a few trinkets bought at 
random. I mean to fill those cases with some- 
thing better. I'll go and change my coat. We 
dine half an hour earlier than usual to-day, So- 
phia tells me.” 

Mr. Granger retired to his dressing-room, on 
the other side of the spacious bed-chamber, per- 
haps the very plainest apartment in the house, 
for he was as simple in his habits as the great 
Duke of Wellington: a room with a monster 
bath on one side, and a battered oak office-desk 
on the other—a desk that had done duty for fifty 
years or so in an office at Leeds; in one corner 
a well-filled gun-stand, in another a rack of for- 





midable-looking boots—boots that only a strong- 
minded man could wear 

When she was quite alone Clarissa sat down 
in one of the windows of her boudoir, and looked 
oat at the park. How well she remembered the 
prospect! how often she had looked at it on 
just such darksome autumnal evenings long age, 
when she was litth more than « child Thies | 
very room had heen her mothers dressing room 
She remembered it deserted and temanthess. th: 
faded finery of the furniure greeing dimmer 
and duller wear by vear She had come here 
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had grown older it had come to have a haunted 
air, and she had touched the inanimate things 
with a sense of awe, wondering what her moth- 
er’s life had been like in that room—trying to 
conjure up the living image of a lovely face, that 


was familiar to her from more than one picture. 


in her father’s possession. 

She knew more about her mother’s life now ; 
knew that there had been a blight upon it, of 
which a bad, unscrupulous man had been the 
cause. And that man was the father of George 
Fairfax. 

‘* Papa had reason to fear the son, having suf- 
fered so bitterly from the influence of the fa- 
ther,” she said to herself; and then the face 
that she had first seen in the railway carriage 
shone before her once more, and her thoughts 
drifted away from Arden Court. 

She remembered that promise which George 
Fairfax had made her—the promise that he 
would try and find out something about her 
brother Austin. 

He had talked of hunting up a man who had 
been a close friend of the absent wanderer’s ; but 
it seemed as if he had made no effort to keep his 
word. After that angry farewell in the orchard 
Clarissa could, of course, expect no favor from 
him; but he might have done something before 
that. She longed so ardently to know her 
brother’s fate, to find some means of communi- 
cation with him, now that she was rich and able 
to help him in his exile. He was starving, per- 
haps, in a strange land, while she was surround- 
ed by all this splendor, and had five hundred a 
year for pocket-money. 

Her maid came in to light the candles, and re- 
mind her of the dinner hour, while she was still 
looking out at the darkening woods, growing 
blacker and blacker in the gathering gloom of 
that October evening. The maid was an honest 
country-bred young woman, selected for the of- 
fice by Mrs. Oliver. She had accompanied her 
mistress on the honey-moon tour, and had been 
dazed and not a little terrified by the wonders 
of Swiss landscape and the grandeurs of fallen’ 


me. 

*¢ T’ve been listening for your bell ever so long, 
ma’am,” said the girl; ‘‘ you'll scarcely have 
time to dress.” 

There was time, however, for Mrs. Granger’s 
toilette, which was not an elaborate one; and 
she was seated by the drawing-room fire talking 
to her husband when the second dinner-bell rang. 

They were not a very lively party that even- 
ing. That old adage about three not being com- 
pany went near to being verified in this particular 
case. The presence of any one so thoroughly 
unsympathetic as Sophia Granger was in itself 
sufficient to freeze any small circle. But al- 
though they did not talk much, Clarissa and her 
husband seemed to be on excellent terms. So- 
phia, who watched them closely during that in- 
itiatory evening, perceived this, and told herself 
that her father had not yet discovered the mis- 
take which he had made. That he would make 
such a discovery sooner or later was her pro- 
found conviction. It was only a question of 
time when his eyes should be opened to the fact 
of his own folly. 

Thus it was that Clarissa’s new life began. 
She knew herself beloved by her husband with a 
quiet, unobtrusive affection, the depth and wide 
measure whereof had come home to her very 
often since her marriage with a sense of obliga- 
tion that was almost a burden. She knew this, 
and knew that she could give but little in return 
for so much—the merest, coldest show of duty 
and obedience in recompense for all the love of 
this honest heart. If love had been a lesson to 
be learned, she would have taught it to herself, 
for she was not ungrateful, not unmindful of her 
obligations, or the vow that she had spoken in 
Arden church; but as this flower called love 
must spring spontaneous in the human breast, 
and is not commonly responsive to the efforts of 
the most zealous cultivator, Clarissa was fain to 
confess to herself after five months of wedded 
life that her heart was still barren, and that her 
husband was no more to her than he had been 
at the very first, when, for the redemption of her 
father’s fortunes, she had consented to become 
his wife. 

So the time went on, with much gayety in the 
way of feasting and company, at Arden Court, 
and a palpable dullness when there were no vis- 
itors. Mr. and Mrs. Granger went out a good 
deal, sometimes accompanied by Sophia, some- 
times without her; and Clarissa was elected by 
the popular voice the most beautiful woman in 
that part of the country. The people who knew 
her talked of her so much that other people who 
had not met her were eager to see her, and made 
quite a favor of being introduced to her. If she 
knew of this herself, it gave her no concern; 
but it was a matter of no small pride to Daniel 
Granger that his young wife should be so much 
admired. 

Was he quite, happy, having won for himself 
the woman he loved, seeing her obedient, sub- 
missive, always ready to attend his pleasure, to 
be his companion when he wanted her company, 
with no inclination of her own which she was 
not willing to sacrifice at a moment's notice for 
his gratification? Was he quite happy in the 
triumph of his hopes? Well, not quite. He 
knew that his wife did not love him. It might 
come some day, perhaps, that affection for which 
he still dared to hope, but it had not come yet, 
lle watched her face sometimes as she sat by his 
hearth on those quiet evesings when they were 
alone, and he knew that a light should have shone 
upon iithet was motthere lhe would sigh some 
times as he read his mew aqungene bey that chestuneetex 
hearth, end hie wife would wonder W he were 
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not ever venture to question him as to those oc- 
casional sighs ; but she would bring the draught- 
board and place it at his elbow, and sit meekly 
down to be inevitably beaten at a game she hated, 
but for which Mr. Granger had a peculiar affec- 
tion. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Clarissa was at 
least a dutiful wife, anxious to give her husband 
every tribute that gratitude and a deep sense of 
obligation could suggest. Even Sophia Granger, 
~— on the watch for some sign of weariness 
or short-coming, could discover no cause for 
complaint in her step-mother’s conduct. 

Mr. Lovel came back to Mill Cottage in De- 
cember, much improved and renovated by the 
Belgian waters or the gayeties of the bright little 
pleasure place. The sense of having made an 
end of his difficulties, and being moored in a safe 
harbor for the rest of his life, may have done 
much toward giving him a new lease of existence. 
Whatever the cause may have been, he was most 
certainly an altered man, and his daughter re- 
joiced in the change. To her his manner was 
at once affectionate and deferential, as if there 
had been lurking in his breast some conscious- 
ness thgt she had sacrificed herself for his welfare. 
She felt this, and felt that her marriage had given 
her something more than Arden Court, if it had 
won for her her father’s love. He spent some 
time at the Court, in deference to her wishes, 
during those dark winter months ; and they fell 
back on their old readings, and the evenings 
seemed gayer and happier for the introduction of 
this intellectual element, which was not allowed 
to prevail to such an extent as to overpower the 
practical Daniel Granger. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


lore those who are confined in the city 
during the midsummer months could find 
no more agreeable and instructive recreation for 
a holiday afternoon than a visit to the Museum 
of Natural History in the Central Park. The old 
Arsenal is quite transformed, and now large and 
handsome halis contain an extensive series of 
cases well adapted to exhibit objects of natural 
history. The whole collection is very vafuable 
and of great variety, and none will experience a 
fresher pleasure in the examination of the speci- 
mens than the children, even though they puzzle 
in vain over some ot the hard scientific names. 
But children and grown folks in general care 
more for things than for names; and here are 
insects, shells, minerals, fishes; snakes of every 
size; birds of every hue, from the tiny humming- 
bird—of which there are several hundred—to the 
tall flamingo and huge jabiru. The little folks 
will linger around the birds. The taxidermist 
has been skillful. There are about eleven thou- 
sand specimens, many of which are from the fa- 
mous collection of Prince Maximilian. Then 
there are the mammalia. Many of these are ar- 
ranged in striking groups, and attract much at- 
tention. One needs to visit the museum several 
times in order to examine its curiosities comfort- 
ably and thoroughly; yet a single tour through 
it will give a very good idea of its contents. The 
plants and flowers which are scattered about the 
building make a pleasant addition to this free 
exhibition. And then, outside of the museum, 
are the wild beasts, monkeys, etc., in their com- 
modious dwellings, ready to exhibit themselves 
without solicitation to all spectators, 


Although Walter Scott was born on the 15th 
of August, the observance of the centennial an- 
niversary took place on August 9 in Edinburgh, 
the place of his nativity, and in some other Scot- 
tish towns. The day was anticipated partly in 
order that the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, then in session in Edin- 
burgh, might take part in the memorial celebra- 
tion. The most noted men of the kingdom par- 
ticipated in the festivities. In other parts of 
Great Britain the 15th of August was observed. 





Captain Ericsson, while measuring Mercury, 
incidentally ascertained the temperature of the 
sun. He states it at 4,060,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Let us be thankful we are no nearer to 
it in August, and not complain. 





The municipal authorities of Trieste, Austria, 
have sent a letter of thanks and a purse of gold 
to Madame Regina Dal Cin, a skillful surgeon, 
who has performed one hundred and fifty suc- 
cessful operations at the city hospital in Trieste. 





The most discreet oy Sere. uae we have 
heard of lately hails from Boston. While out 
sailing the other day two ladies in a row-boat 
waved their handkerchiefs toward him. Being 
near enough to see that they were strangers to 
him, he straightway sailed away. Subsequently 
he learned from friends of the ladies that they 
had become too tired to row further, and wished 
to obtain assistance from him. 





The Ninth Census will, as a late writer on the 
subject expresses it, ‘‘ be a big thing.’’ It is esti- 
mated that when completed it will fill three vol- 
umes of the size of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. The first volume will contain tables of 
the population, churches, schools and colleges, 
school attendance, libraries, —ugem, pauper 
ism, and crime, The second volume will con 
tain the tables of mortality and of age and sex, 
and statistics of the deaf and dumb, blind, insane, 
and idiotic. Volume third will contain the re« 
ords of industry and wealth in the United 
States, and also tables of wealth, taxation. and 
general indebtedness ; of agricultare, of manu 
facturing and mining industry and fisheries, and 
also the tables of occupations, The informat 
contained in the ceoneus records hae been very 
carefully edited, all Important feete being cle: 
fled and grouped tagether so Ubet they oa: 
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sist of a pedestal of granite ee about forty 
tons, standing twelve feet high, and a figure of 
Scott in bronze, nine feet high, with his dog 
lying at his feet. The order for the work has 
been forwarded to Scotland. The sculptor is 
Steel, the same artist who made the famous fig- 
ure in the Edinburgh monument. 

It is stated that the music at the funeral of 
Miss Phebe Cary was improvised by Seiior An- 
tonio L. Mora. Called upon at a late hour, and 
unprovided with music for the poet’s own beau- 
tiful hymn, which it was the wish of her friends 
should be sung, he repaired to the church to find 
only two volunteers in the choir. During the 
address he wrote out music for the different 
parts in pencil, and handed them to the singers, 
who had the difficulty of adapting them to the 
words to overcome. The music and its execu- 
tion have been universally praised. 








What a crowning qualification is that which 
is set forth in the conclusion of an advertisement 
found in a London newspaper! Read and ponder: 

“A barrister’s daughter (thirty-five), healthy, good- 
tempered, and cheerful, desires a matronship ; is ev 

i in applying the birch rod. Address,” etc. 





Dr. Hall is certainly correct in saying that the 
healthiest scent in the world is no scent at all, 
where the air is so pure that the breathing of it ~ 
attracts no attention whatever; and the only 
perfect deodorizer is perfect cleanliness of per- 
son and premises. It is especially important in 
summer-time to put on clean clothing often; to 
wash the body every day; to go around and 
through the premises often, from cellar to attic, 
and allow no pile of dirt, dry or moist, no offal 
whatever, to remain for asinglemoment. Damp- 
ness should be especially guarded against ; every 
room in a house should be thoroughly aired 
every sunshiny day, the earlier in the morning 
the better. 





Raspberry jam is made by the ton at a place 
called Church’s Landing, on the St. Mary’s Riv- 
er, between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 
An old settler who has partially civilized a 
colony of Ojibbeway Indians, without the aid of 
whisky, now employs them in gathering wild 
raspberries, which he converts into about twenty 
tons of jam every year, and exports it. 





One thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
will buy, in London, a “‘through ticket to go 
round the world.” 





Napoleon is recovering his health and spirits. 
On the occasion of his recent visit to Holly 
Lodge he seems to have been uncommonly jolly. 
The boys of Cholmondely College having at- 
tended to cheer him on his departure in the 
pouring rain, he turned round, laughingly, as 
he wrapped himself in his furred great-coat, and 
said, ‘‘How can you Englishmen grumble at 
this climate, and call it variable? Why, it has 
done nothing but rain all the summer!’’ A loud 
guffaw and another hearty cheer greeted his 
Majesty as the carriage drove off. 





A broken-spirited man mournfully says, that 
the most humiliating domestic use a full-grown 
man can be put to is to be sent to the baker’s 
for a ‘‘cent’s worth of yeast.’ Weshould think 
so. But men usually want bread. How would 
it do for the complainant to learn to make 
his own yeast? Or he might hold the baby 
while his wife goes for the yeast. In these days, 
if women are to learn all the intricacies of polit- 
ical science, it is only a fair exchange for men 
to be allowed to learn all the intricacies of do- 
mestic science. A cent’s worth of yeast is a 
very important thing; it will make light a whole 
batch of bread. 





An exchange informs us that, under prop- 
er management, a bushel of peaches may be 
skinned in five minutes. Sal soda and water 
will accomplish the work; but a strong lye 
made of wood ashes is recommended. Bring 
the lye to the boiling-point, put in the peaches, 
and stir them gently until the skin begins to 
come off. Then throw them into a pail of cold 
water. Remove the skins, and pass them into 
another vessel of cold water, and thence to the 
preserving kettle, if you desire to can or pre- 
serve them whole. They should not remain in 
poe boiling lye more than twelve or fifteen sec- 
onds. 





An Indiana Agricultural Society, incited by a 
laudable desire to increase the number of native- 
born American voters in that State, has offered 
a premium of five dollars to the couple who will 
bring to the annual fair the greatest number of 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchil- 
dren. Is not that an unreasonably small pre- 
mium to offer in such an enterprise ? 

Watering-places should be careful and not 
circulate malicious reports. It interferes with 
the quiet pleasures of gentlemen who prefer re- 
maining in the city; besides, it causes unneces- 
sary traveling expenses. Only a little while ago 
there was a report at Newport that a French 
count had eloped with the wife of a New York 
gentleman. he news went to New York, and 
within twenty-four hours it is said that over a 
hundred desperate individuals came on sudden 
ly to see their wives at the fashionable watering 
place. How beautiful is conjugal confidence ! 


New Orleans has been free from yellow fever 


this season, although the weather there has 
been very warm. Indeed, for several years past 
that city has been comparatively exempt from 
this dreadful scourge, which hae revered Be 
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Fall Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1-11. 
See illustrations on page 569. 

Fig. 1.—Brack Crarr Rounp Hat, with turned-up rim, 
trimmed with ruches and a fan-shaped bow of crape. Short crape 
veil, trimmed with narrow ruches. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Grax Crave Bonnet. This bonnet is trimmed 
with an oblong rosette and a long veil of the material, strings of 
gray silk ribbon four inches wide to tie under the chin. To make 
the bonnet, first cut the frame from Figs. 8 and 9, Supplement. 
Pleat the pieces cut from Figs. 8 and 9, bringing X on @, wire 
the edge of Fig. 8, and join this piece, according to the corre- 
sponding figures, with the rim, which is sewed together from 15 
to 16; wire the outer edge.of the rim, and bend it in the shape 
given by the illustration, Fig. 3, which shows the frame for the 
bonnet. Cover the crown of the frame smoothly with several 
layers of crape; cover the rim on the inside and outside with 
smooth crepe also, and then with gathered crape strips on the 
outside only. Bind the outer edge of the bonnet with a strip of 
crape several layers in thickness, and sew a row of gray lace to 
the inside of the rim. Finally, trim the bonnet as shown by the 
illustration, and furnish it with strings. 

Figs. 4 and 5,—Buack Neapouitan Hat. The rim of the 
hat is lined with black poult de soie, and the revers are covered 
with the same material. ‘The trimming consists of black feathers 
and black ribbon. Fig. 5 shows the hat untrimmed. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet ror Evperty Lapy. This bonnet is made 
of lilac silk, trimmed with gros grain ribbon in a darker shade 
and crimped silk fringe an inch and three-quarters wide. To 
make the bonnet, cut the rim, first, of a double layer of stiff lace 
from Fig. 6, Supplement. Wire the edge of this piece, cover the 
inside smoothly with silk, and the outside with gathered silk, and 
bind the edge with similar silk a quarter of an inch wide. For 


Gros Grain Mournine Suir. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5. 


the crown of the bonnet cut of silk and tulle lining 
one piece from Fig. 7, Supplement. Baste the 
silk on the tulle, cut the slit indicated from the 
under edge to *, and run the material and lining 
together there, and at the under edge to 13; then 
sew a strip of the material, half an inch wide, to 
the under side, along the line indicated, from * 
to 13 at both sides, Through the shirr thus 
formed run ribbons, which are fastened to the 
point indicated by 13, and passed out through the 
point indicated by +, and then tied together. 
Gather the crown from 12 to :, sew it on the rim 
according to the corresponding figures, and sew 
fringe on the under edge of Fig. 7 and along the 
slit, Finally, trim the bonnet with ribbon and 
bows as shown by the illustration, and sew a ruche 
of gathered silk tulle inside of the bonnet. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Wurre Neapouitan Bonnet, 
trimmed with light green silk ribbon and white 
feather. Fig. 8 shows the bonnet untrimmed. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Broussects Straw Bowxvet, 
trimmed with black silk ribbon, lace, and tulle 
scarf. At the side of the bonnet is an aigrette of 
changeable colored feathers. Fig. 10 shows the 
frame for the bonnet. 

Fig. 11.—Fiorenitre Straw Rovunp Har. 
This Florentine straw round hat consists of a 
round flat crown, the edge of which is wired and 
bent in the shape shown by the illustration. The 
seam made by sewing on the wire is covered by a 
row of black lace an in¢h wide, the edge of which 
projects over the outer edge of the hat. The 
trimming of the hat consists of lace two inches 






































CasHMERE Solr. 
For description see Supplement. 


Waxing Dress witn Lace TRIMMING, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL., Figs. 45-49. 





and a half wide, a cluster of daisies, loops of black gros grain rib- 
bon four inches wide, long hanging ends of similar ribbon, and a 
searf of black tulle and lace. 





VAGUE PEOPLE. 

bee core of society is compact enough, made up as it is of those 
real doers of the world’s work who are clear as to what they 
want, and who pursue a definite object with both meaning and 
method, But outside this solid nucleus lies a floating population 
of vague people; nebulous people; people without mental coher- 
ence or the power of intellectual growth ; people without purpose, 
without aim, who drift with any current any where, making no at- 
tempt at conscious steering, and having no port to which they de- 
sire to steer; people who are emphatically loose in their mental 
hinges, and who can not be trusted with any office requiring dis- 
tinct perception or exact execution; people to whom existence is 
something to be got through with as little: trouble and as much 
pleasure as may be, but who have not the’ faintest idea that life 
contains a principle which each man ought to make clear to him- 
self, and work out at any cost, and to which he ought to subordinate 
and harmonize all his faculties and his efforts. ‘These vague peo- 
ple of nebulous minds compose the larger half of the world, and 
count for just so much dead-weight, which impedes or gives its 
inert strength to the active agents as it chances to be handled. 
They are the majority which votes in committees and all assemblies 
as they are influenced by the one or two clear-minded leaders who 
know what they are about, and who drive them like sheep by the 

mere force of a definite idea and a resolute will. 
Yet if there is nothing on which vague people are clear, and if 
they are not difficult to influence as the ‘‘ majority,” there is much 





‘ . \ \ x= 
Avpaca House Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


on which they are positive as a matter of private conviction. In 
opposition to the exhortation to be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in us, they can give no reason for any thing they believe 
or fancy they believe. ‘They are sure of the result, but the logical 
method by which that result has been reached is beyond their power 
to remember or understand. ‘To argue with them is to spend labor 
and strength in vain, like trying to make ropes out of sea-sand. 
Beaten off at every point, they settle down again into the old vague, 
vapory credo, and it is like fighting with ghosts to attempt to con- 
vince them of a better way. They look at you helplessly, assent 
loosely to your propositions; but when you come to the necessary 
deduction, they double back in a vague assertion that they do not 
agree with you; they can not prove you wrong, but they are sure 
that they are right; and you know then that the collapse is hope- 
less, If this meant tenacity, it would be so far respectable, even 
though the conviction were erroneous ; but it is the mere unimpress- 
ible fluidity of vagueness, the impossibility of giving shape and co- 
herence to a floating fog or a formless haze. Vague as to the basis 
of their beliefs, they are vaguer still as to their facts, These, indeed, 
are like a ladder of which half the rungs are missing. They never 
remember a story, and they can not describe what they have seen. 
Of the first they are sure to lose the point and to entangle the thread ; 
of the last they forget all the details, and confound both sequence 
and position. As to dates, they are as if lost in a wood when you 
require definite centuries, years, months; but they are great in the 
chronological generosity of ‘‘ about,” which is to them what the 
Middle Ages and Classic Times are to uncertain historians. It is 
as much as they can do to remember their own birthday; but they 
are never sure of their children’s, and generally mix up names and 
~ in a manner that exasperates the young people like a personal 
insult. 

With the best intentions in the world, they do infinite mischief. 
They detail what they think they have heard of their neighbors 
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sayings and doings; but as they never detail any thing exactly, or twice 
alike, by the time they have told the story to half a dozen friends they 
have given currency to half a dozen different chimeras which never ex- 
isted save in their own woolly imaginations. No repute is safe with 
them, even though they may be personally good-natured and anxious 
not to do any one harni; but they are so vague that they are always 
setting afloat exaggerations which are substantially falsehoods; and if 
you tell them the most innocent fact of any one you would not injure 
for worlds—say your own daughter or your dearest friend—they are sure 
to repeat it with additions and distortions, till they have made it into a 
Frankenstein, which no one now can subdue. Besides this mental 
haziness, which neither sees nor shapes a fact correctly, vague people 
are loose and unstable in their habits. ‘They know nothing of punctual- 
ity at home or abroad ; and you are never sure that you will not stum- 


ble on them at meal-times at 
what time soever you may call. 
But worse than this, your own 
meal-times, or any other times, 
are never safe from them. 
They float into your house un- 
certainly, vaguely, without pur- 
pose, with nothing to say and 
nothing to do, and for no rea- 
son that you can discover. 
And when they come they stay ; 
and you can 
not for the life 
of you find out 
what they want or why they have come at all. They invade you at all times, in 
your busy hours, on your sacred days; and sit there in a chaotic kind of silence, 
or with vague talk that it tires your brains to bring to a focus; but they are too 
foggy to understand any thing like a delicate hint, and if you want to get rid of them 
you must risk a quarrel and effectively shoulder them 
out. They will be no loss. They are so much drift- 





Fig. 1.—Biack Crare Rounp Har. 


<< 


weed in your life, and you can make no good of them 
for yourself or others, Even when they undertake to 
help you they do you more harm than good by the hazy 
way in which they understand and the inexactness with 
























Fig. 8.—FRAME OF 
Wuite NEAPOLITAN 
Bonnet, Fie. 7. 


which they carry out your 
wishes, They volunteer to 
get you by favor the thing 
you want and can not find in 
the general way of business— 
say something of a peculiar shade of olive 
green—and they bring you in triumph a 
brilliant cobalt ; they know the very animal 
you are looking for, they say, with a con- 
fidence that impresses you, and they send 
to your stable a gray. horse to match your 
bay pony; and if you trust to their uncon- 
trolled action in your affairs, you find your- 
self committed to responsibilities you can 


F'g. 2.—Gray Crare Bonnet.—[See Fig. 3.] 


ry 


for pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 8 and 9. 


not meet, and brought to the verge of de- 
struction. They do all this mischief not 
for want of good-will, but for want of def- 
initeness of perception; and are as sorry 
as you are when they make ‘‘pi,” and not 
a legible sheet. Their desire is good, but 
a vague desire to help is equal to no help 
at all, or even worse; it is a positive evil, 
and throws you wrong by just so much as 
it attempts to set you straight. ‘They are 
as unsatisfactory if you try to help them. 
They are in evil case, and you are philan- 
thropically anxious to assist them. You 
think that one vigorous push would lift the 
car of their fortunes out of the rut in which .  \ \ 
it has stuck, and you go to them with the } b.34 \. \ 


benevolent design of lending your shoul- \ \ 

ders as the lever. You question them as to 

the central fact which they wish changed ; Fig. 9.—Brussers Straw Bonnet, 
for you know that in most cases misfor- [See Fig. 10.} 





Fig. 11.—FrLorentive Straw Rounp Har. 















Fig. 3.—FRaME OF 
Gray Craps Bonnet. 
Fie. 2. 





Fig. 5.—Frame or Back 
Neapouiran Hart, Fie. 4, 








tunes crystallize round one such evil centre, which being removed, 
the rest would go well. But your vague friends can tell you nothing. 
They point out this little superficial inconvenience, that small reme- 
diable annoyance, as the utmost they can do in the way of definite- 
ness ; but when you want to get to the core you find nothing but a 
cloudy complaint of general ill-will, or a universal ran of untoward 
circumstances with which you can not grapple. To cut off the 
hydra’s heads was difficult enough; but could even Hercules have 
decapitated the djinn who rose in a volume of smoke from the fish- 
erman’s jar? It is the same in matters of health. Only medical 
men know to the full the difficulty of dealing with vague people 
when it is necessary that they should be precise. They can localize 


no pain, define no sensations: if 
the doctor thinks he has caught 
hold of one leading symptom, it 
fades away as he tries to examine 
it; and, probe as he may, he comes 
to nothing more definite than a 
pervading sense of discomfort, 
which he must resolve into its 
causes as he best ean. So with 
their suspicions—and vague peo- 
ple are often strangely suspicious 
and distrustful. 
They tell you in 
a loose kind of 
way that such or such a man is a rogue, such or such a woman no better than 
she should be. You ask them for their data—they have none ; you suggest that 
they are mistaken, or at least that they should hold themselves as mistaken until 
they can prove the contrary, and you offer your ver- 
sion of the reputations aspersed ; your vague friends 
listen to you amiably, then go back on their charge, 
and say, ,“‘I am sure of it”—which ends the conver- 
sation. ‘They rely on their impression as other peo- 
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Fig. 4.—Brack Neapouitan Hat.—!See Fig. 5.] 






ple rely on known facts, and a foggy belief is to them 
what a mathematical demonstration is to the exact. 
In business matters they are simply maddening. 





















Fig. 10.—Frame oF 
Brussets Straw 
Bonnet, Fic. 9. 


They never have the neces- 
sary papers; they do not 
answer letters; they con- 
fuse your questions, and 
reply at random or not at 
all; and they forget all dates and details. 
When they go to their lawyer on business 
they leave certificates and drafts behind them 
locked up where no one can get at them; or 
if they send directions and the keys, they tell 
the servant to look for an oblong blue envelope 
in the right-hand drawer, when they ought 
to have said a square white parcel in the left. 
They give you vague commissions to execute, 


Fig. 6.—Bonnet ror Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 6 and 7. 


and you have to find your way in the fog to 
the best of your ability. They say they want 
something like something else you have never 
seen, and they can not give an address more 
exact than ‘‘ somewhere in —— Street.” They 
think the man’s name is Baker, or something 
like that. Perhaps it is Flower; but the sug- 
gestion of ideas ought to be intelligible to you, 
and is quite near enough for them. They ask 
you to meet them when they come up to town, 
but they do not give you either the station or 
the train. You have to make a guess as near 
as you can, and when you reproach them they 
pay you the compliment of saying you are so 
clever it was not necessary for them to explain, 
If they have any friends out in Australia or 
India, they. inquire of you, just returned, if 
you happened to meet them. When you ask 
where they were stationed they say they do 
not know; and when you suggest that Madras 
and Calcutta are not in the same Presidencies, 
that India is a large place, and Australia not 
quite like an English county, they look helpless 


7, 
Fig..7.—Wnite. Nearouitan Bowyer. 
Fig. 8.] 
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and bewildered, and drift away into the vague 
geography familiar to them—‘‘ somewhere in 
India,” ‘‘somewhere in Australia,” and ‘I 
thought you might have met them.” For geog- 
raphy, like history, is one of the branches of the 
tree of knowledge they have never climbed, and 
of which the fruits are as though they were not. 
But apart from the personal discomforts to which 
vague people subject themselves and the absurd- 
ities of which they are guilty, one can not help 
speculating on the spiritual state of folks to whom 
nothing is precise, nothing definite, and no ques- 
tion of faith clearly thought out, To be sure, 
they may be great in the realm of conviction ; 
but so is the African savage when he hears the 
ghosts of his ancestors pass howling in the woods ; 
so is the Assassin of the Mountain, when he sees 
heaven open as be throws himself on the spears 
of his enemies in an ecstasy of faith to be real- 
ized by slaughter and suicide. Convictions based 
on imagination, unsupported by facts or proofs, 
are as worthless in a moral as in a logical point 
of view; but the vague have nothing better ; and 
whether as politicians or as pietists, though they 
are warm partisans, they are but feeble advocates, 
fond of flourishing about large generalities, but 
impossible to pin to any point, and unable to de- 
fend any position. To those who must have 
something absolute and precise, however limited 
—one inch of firmly laid foundation on which to 
build up the remainder—it is a matter of more 
wonder than envy how the vague are content to 
live forever in a haze which has no clearness of 
outline, no definiteness of detail, and how they 
can make themselves happy in a name, calling 
their fog faith, and therewith counting them- 
selves blessed. 





WITH A WEDDING PRESENT. 


Sweetest maid in all the earth, 
Though my love be little worth, 
Yet I cast it at thy feet: 

To be spurned by thee is sweet. 


Heed it not, nor stoop to take 
What I lavish for thy sske: 
Scarcely cast on it thine eye: 
Go thy way, and let it lie. 


Oh, that in a living line 

Were ten thousand loves like mine 
Prostrate laid, that on them all 
Thine unheeding foot might fall! 


Go thy way, most sweet, most fair! 
Tread us down, and do not spare! 
Trample on our heads, for we 

Only live to honor thee! 


All along the love-paved road, 
Lady, pass to thine abode. 

Queen of loves, ascend thy throne, 
Where thou wilt not sit alone. 


Sweetest maid in all the earth, 
Is my love too little worth 
Even to be trampled on 

As thou passest to thy throne? 





SEEING THE WORLD. 


ND so you are really a-going?” asked Lu- 
cius, leaning over the gate, and gazing wist- 
fully at Becky. ‘* Well, I s’pose I must make 
up my mind ter bear it. If you'd given it up, and 
pe a sixpence for me, who cares so much for 

‘ou, why we could ‘a been married ‘most any time. 

'm building a house now that'll be the smartest- 
looking one in the place when it’s done. And 
I've got money in the bank, and four yoke of 
oxen afield! If— But it’s no use talking. Ifs 
don’t help a fellow out of trouble, seeing as you 
mean ter go any way!” 

* Yes,” said pretty Becky, in whose fair face 
the color had been coming and going while he 
spoke—‘‘ yes, I've made up my mind ter see the 
world a bit. I guess you'll get on without me; 
you won't die of it. Is’pose you'll be up ter see 
me off to-morrow ?” 

** I’m afeard it ‘ll be more pain than pleasure. 
It ll be like seeing the last of you. It’s as good, 
or as bad, as losing you forever. You'll be cer- 
tain to take up with some of them mill bosses or 
flashy clerks that know how ter impose upon a 
country girl.” 

** Maybe I shall. At any rate I shall make a 
heap of money, and I’m bound ter see the world. 
I don't want ter spend all my days inthe chimbly- 
corner, if other folks do. They say as how the 
smart girls make a matter of nine »r ten dollars 
a week up ter the Blackwater mills.” 

** And pay their board out of it, and eat bak- 
er’s trash, and spile their complexions, and lose 
their health, and throw the rest away on finery. 
T've seen them there mill girls, when I’ve bin up 
ter Blackwater with potatoes, tricked out like 
dolls in cheap nonsense, and I've thanked my 
stars that none of ‘em didn’t belong to me!” 

“You can keep on thanking your stars, I 
guess. Of course I don’t want ter disgrace you, 
and I'm bound ter go into the mills and see the 
world.” 

***Tain’t a good p’int of view, ter my eye; and 
I shouldn't call it a disgrace if you needed for 
ter go. It ain't going ter work that’s disgrace, 
but it’s a-using of your money fur show. How- 
ever, it’s none of my business; that’s plain; 
though goodness knows I wish it was. Good- 
night, Becky ; I'll see you ag'in in the morning.” 

**Good-night,” said Becky, folding her arms 
like a statue of determination. ‘‘I’ve a good 
mind ter give you the slip fur your pains, Sir,” 
she thought, “‘ and git Ben ter take me over ter 
the railroad an hour earlier.” And then she 
walked up to her mother’s door, stripping the 
syringa~bushes as she went, and wondering 
what the great world outside Duffield was like, 
and if Lucius would really be ashamed of her 
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going into the mill—a little trembling and uncer- 
tainty of herself withal at heart. But she did not 
ask Ben to help her give Lucius the slip next 
morning; she even delayed some time, tied a 
knot in her bonnet strings on purpose, because it 
would be necessary to untie it, and came near 
missing the train waiting till Lucius should please 
comeand say good-by. But justas she was tak- 
ing her seat beside Ben, Lucius appeared, took 
the reins out of Ben’s hands, and drove her over 
to the station himself, a distance of three miles, 
and bought her ticket, checked her baggage and 
seated her, and wrung her hand, 

‘If you ever want any help, Becky,” said he, 
‘‘send for me.” And then he turned away, 
sprang into the carriage, and drove off without 
looking back. 

Becky shook the tears out of her eyes, and be- 
fore the train had reached Blackwater she was 
beginning to feel as if home was a mighty pleas- 
ant place, and Lucius the best of company. She 
attempted to converse with a pretty woman at 
her elbow, who answered in monosyllables and 
felt for her watch. She asked the conductor if 
the next station was Blackwater, and couldn't 
hear his reply ; she lost her ticket down a crack, 
and dropped her purse into the folds of her 
neighbor's gown, and brought suspicion upon 
herself in fumbling for it; and she got carried 
past Blackwater, and had to wait for the next 
train to return. Altogether, seeing the world 
did not begin nor promise favorably. However, 
she reached her destination at last—having lost 
her carpet-bag on the way—and the next morn- 
ing took her place in the mill and went to work. 
But how unusual it all was to her! The noise 
and smell of the machinery made her head 
whirl, the heat drove her distracted, and the 
frolic and chatter of the girls were too much for 
human endurance. They made themselves mer- 
ry about her, too. She could now and then catch 
their disjointed comments at her awkwardness 
and slowness—about her personal appearance. 

** Yes, she’s good enough complected, but—” 

‘* But pug noses is good-natured.” 

‘*T don't like dimples, for my part; they look 
silly.” 

“ And such an old-fashioned way of fixing her 
hair.” 

** But it’s all her own.” 

“Yes, bought and paid for!” 

What headaches and heart-aches poor Becky 
had before becoming acquainted with the ways 
of this world into which she had projected her- 
self! How her bones ached at night! how her 
head burned all day with the heat, and her 
limbs trembled! But what delight when her 
wages came in! She kept her surplus funds in 
a little box at the bottom of her trunk, deter- 
mined not to merit the name of spending for 
show and finery which Lucius had pointed out 
to her. The other girls, somehow, did not seem 
to fancy her ; either she was too pretty to please 
them, too quiet to amuse them, or held herself 
unwittingly aloof—the result of a reserved nature, 
which is often misunderstood. She seldom went 
out with them evenings, or joked with the young 
men whom they knew, or sat in the hoarding- 
house parlor and flirted out of the winCows with 
opposite neighbors. 

One day, when she was tending a loom, the 
new overseer came sauntering into the room, 
and, stopping near her, he said, ** You’ve made 
a mistake quarter of a yard back there; take it 
all out.” 

**A quarter ofa yard! Oh dear, it will take 
so long! Why didn’t I see it before? Oh dear!” 
The overseer, who was a young and handsome 
man of his type—very dark, with large, keen 
eyes that might soften if they chose, a firm chin, 
and a love of a mustache, which lent expression 
to an otherwise expressionless mouth—the over- 
seer turned himself about at sound of her voice, 
and faced her for a full minute. 

‘* What’s the matter?” asked Becky. 

“IT was thinking what a deuced pretty girl 
you are,” he answered. 

‘That's none of your affair,” said she, sharp- 
ly, turning away and proceeding to take out her 
work. 

‘“*T don’t know about that. Come, you don’t 
find it so hard as you expected, pulling it out, 
eh? There! see, it comes out just as if that was 
part of the play. You'll put it in again straight 
enough in no time. Haven't been here long, 
have you?” 

“Two months.” 

“* How do you like?” 

“*T like the wages. There! you bother me; 
I could get along a heap faster without you. Is 
it necessary for you to overlook me?” 

“* Not necessary, but mighty pleasant.” Becky 
laughed in spite of herself, and good-nature was 
established between them. 

** Shall I go away ?” he asked, after she had 
finished her laugh. 

**If I didn’t want you to go I dare say you'd 
be in a hurry; that’s the contrary spirit of man- 
kind.” 

‘*Isit? Then you are acquainted with man- 
kind ?” 

‘* Not in Blackwater.” He left her presently, 
and she heard one of the girls say to him, 
“What have you been fussing about that up- 
start for ?” 

‘I’ve been scolding her for making a muss in 
her loom.” 

‘*T wish every body's scoldings were as pleas- 
ant,” thought Becky. 

‘** What did Dwight say to you, Beck?” asked 
the same damsel, as they were going home to- 
gether. 

“* He told me to take out a heap of my work ; 
and it was so warm, and I had such a headache, 
I felt ready to cry.” 

“Oh, you can't fool me. He said something 
else, I'll be bound, or you wouldn’t hev blushed 
up so red, and your eyes would hey shot fire. I 
was watching of you.” 





** You'd better bin watching of your loom.” 

** But I didn’t make a muss of it. I can do 
two things ter onst, if I ain’t ‘deuced pretty.’” 

** Who said you wasn’t ?” 

**No matter. I've got ears as well as eyes. 
Dwight is allus saving spooney things to the girls. 
He don’t mean ’em. I knowed him afore he 
came in overseer.” 

**T don’t know him at all,” said Becky. 

But somehow, when she remembered the hand- 
some face that had changed a frown for a smile 
as it bent above her, she almost wished in her 
isolation that she did know him. However, he 
came into the room where she worked quite oft- 
en after this, and never without delaying in her 
neighborhood for a chat; so that before the 
month was out they had got to be something 
like friends, and many thought something near- 
er. He would be often waiting about the en- 
trance when she went home, and make some ex- 
cuse to join her part of the way; and on Sun- 
days he was sure to happen upon her either go- 
ing to or coming from meeting, and drop her a 
few pleasant words that made the color deepen 
and the smile spring out like sunshine. And I 
greatly fear. that Becky was beginning to think 
very seldom of Lucius, and very frequently of 
Dwight. 

** How should you like living in Blackwater 
all your days, Becky?” he asked her one even- 
ing when they were prolonging their walk. 

“*T might like it if—” 

“If the company was agreeable.” And he 
touched the ring on the hand resting on his arm. 
“*Somebody gave you that who wants to marry 

‘ou ?” 
me How do you know that?” she asked, betray- 
ing herself. 

**It’s plain enough. I s’pose you're going 
to marry him—confound the fellow!—or you 
wouldn't wear his ring.” 

‘Oh no!” cried Becky, feeling quite con- 
vinced just then that, come what would, she nev- 
er could marry such a plain, homespun body as 
Lucius—‘‘ oh no; he said it would please him 
to see me wear it, and I wore it jest to quiet 
him.” 

‘* But it doesn’t please me, Becky, to see you 
wear it.” 

** Then—then—I—won’t wear it.” 

And when she had taken it off and secreted it 
in her pocket Dwight snatched the bare brown 
hand and kissed it. 

**Send this ring back to the simple youth, 
won't you, Becky?” And Becky promised, but 
never found the heart to doit. ‘* You'll never 
be contented to live in the backwoods again,” 
said he; ‘‘and it’s a burning shame to waste 
your sweetness on the desert air. You'd ought 
to marry somebody who lives in a growing place 
like this, and is getting to be somebody in it, 
and ride in your carriage and make a dash.” 

‘* Lucius don’t approve—” began Becky, from 
the mere force of habit. 

‘*Confound Lucius, whoever he is! Is that 
his name? What business is it of his? I say 
you're too pretty to marry a country bumpkin, 
and simmer away all your days in churning and 
scouring.” 

‘* What's that to you, Sir, who I marry ?” 

‘*Tt’s a great deal to me, Becky.” 

** Who was that left you at the door?” asked 
one of the girls. 

‘*It was a friend of mine,” said Becky, confi- 
dently. 

*““Oh yes; you don’t object ter going- out 
evenings when you can git good company !” 

*“*No; do you?” 

** Perhaps you don’t call us women-folks good 
company, though ?” 

“I have never said so.” 

** Have you seen Dwight to-day? ‘The girls 
all say as how you and him’s thick as can be. 
I'd keep my eyes open if I was you; he’s one 
of them slippery sort as don’t know ‘heir own 
mind. He courted a girl over ter Amherst as 
pretty as you be, and after she’d got most ready 
to be married he up and jilted her.” 

‘**Oh, I don’t believe it,” cried the unsophisti- 
cated Becky: ‘‘ it isn’t like him!” 

“It’s jest like him. He’s mighty fond of 
good looks. ‘est you catch a squint in your 
eyes, or break your nose or something, and see 
what his love amounts to.” 

‘*T hope I shan’t do either,” cried Becky, 
trembling before the dreadful picture that her 
companion was conjuring. ‘* Why do you speak 
of such terrible things ?” 

**’Cause she wants Dwight herself!” spoke 
up another. And then Becky, fearing to hear 
further remarks upon her sweetheart, took her 
candle and went to bed. 

She had quite a pretty sum of money laid by 
in her strong-box now, though, to be sure, she 
had indulged herself in more new ribbons and 
fallals than Lucius would have approved, or than 
she had intended, just to enhance her loveliness 
in Dwight’s eyes; and of what earthly conse- 
quence was Lucius’s approval compared with 
Dwight’s admiration? Indeed, she forbore to 
think of the first, partly because the thought was 
like a stab, and partly because Dwight forced 
himself upon her most private thoughts, where 
she invested him with all the nobilities of soul 
which Lucius had taught her. She pleased her- 
self with fancying how the neighbors would open 
their eyes when she should return home a bride 
on handsome Dwight’s arm—a city gentleman! 
How the Spinach girls and the Cresses would 
poor her! Seeing the world, after all, wasn’t 
such a bad thing; she quite forgot that the pan- 
orama was not over. Had she lived on in Duf- 
field, she argued, there would have been nothing 
more ambitious for her to do than to marry Lu- 
cius and share his toils. But, of course, an over- 
seer’s wife would have a vastly different lot ; she 
would not need to bring the water to wash her 
hands; and with such an exalted end in view it 
naturally became a matter of indifference whether 





she saved much of her wages or spent them in 
adornments befitting an overseer’s sweetheart. 
In the mean time she enjoyed this view of the 
world which was full of light and shade, with a 
fair perspective to give it enchantment ; it was 
so unlike the old, slow days at Duffield, when 
she had only to put out her hand for the fruit 
just ready to drop—these excited, hopeful days, 
thrilling with possibility, and palpitating with 
uncertainty. 

One day she came from the mill complaining 
of headache and pain in the back, 

Doubtless it would be gone before morning ; 
and she went early to bed to sleep it off; but the 
pains increased hourly, and by daylight she was 
so much worse that the landlady, Mrs. Flint, 
fearful of cemaenes, sent for a doctor. 

** She’s got the small-pox, madam,” said he, 
in short metre, not stopping to adorn the simple 


fact. 

**The small-pox! Qh, horrors! Don’t call 
it the small-pox, doctor. It ‘Il spoil my business. 
Call it the fever, or the measles—any thing else!” 

“*T’'m accustomed to call things by their right 
names, madam, It’s the small-pox, and noth- 
ing more or less.” 

**Then she must go away. I can’t have her 
here. It’s as good as turning me and my fam- 
ily out of house and home inter the almshouse !” 

** It would be simply murder to turn her out 
now. You can take your choice between that 
and the chance of catching the disease. I think 
there is a choice.” 

So Becky was allowed to stay, being removed 
to an attic room, the doors between which and the 
rest of the house being strongly barricaded, as if 
the small-pox was a visible besieging army, and 
no mortal but a young servant permitted to go 
near her, to do ce a good turn, to fetch her 
food, and administer her medicines ; and the lit- 
tle servant being half wild with terror herself, 
and weary with much household labor, performed 
her services at arm’s-length, shaking like the 
ague, and slept in her chair between whiles. 
Moreover, the room was small and ill ventilated, 
with but one window, and the weather was warm, 
and the bed hard whereon she lay; and there 
was nobody to smooth the beautiful tangled hair, - 
to wet the burning lips, to settle the pillows be- 
neath the aching head, to encourage and sustain. 

At this time the mill girls were busy talking 
over Becky’s case within Dwight’s hear.ng. 

“The doctor says it’s going plaguy hard with 


er. ° 

“* Where ll her good looks be when she gits 
out ?” 

**She won’t be able ter put on any more airs 
about ’em, I reckon!” 

**T guess beaux ‘ll git scarce!” 

‘* Nobody ‘Il be teasing her for her tin-type, I 
calkalate,” giggled another. 

**'Them as has it won’t know her.” 

** Poor thing, how hard it is!" moahed a good 
Samaritan; ‘if it wa’n’t for my work daytimes, 
and mother’s rheumatics, and the baby’s measles, 
and gran’ther’s cold, and the rest of the house- 
work, I'd find time to go up and look after her 
a bit. Does Miss Flint take good care of her, 
think ?” 

“*None to hurt—catch her. She’s as scared 
as a crow ; she’s dripping with camfire and things 
ter keep it off; she smokes every body and every 
thing that comes down them stairs, and that ain't 
nobody but the doctor and little Drudge. If she 
gits well, it won't be Miss Flint’s fault !” 

‘You're gossiping about somebody, girls?” 
said Dwight, coming down upon them like the 
wolf on the fold. The girls shut up like a trap- 
door, and fell to work silently.- *‘ What's the 
matter with Becky?” he pursued; ‘‘I don’t see 
her round lately. Sick ?” 

**She’s got the disease.” 

“The what ?” 

‘* The—the varioloid, I guess,” not daring to 
tell the bald fact. 

**Got it bad ?” 

‘*Miss Flint’s Drudge says as how she's a 
sight to behold. I guess she won’t be pretty to 
see when she gits out.” 

‘*No?” as if it were of the smallest conse- 
quence in the world, but fidgeting with his 
watch-chain, as if there was something on his 
mind, ‘I’m going up to Haddon to-night: the 
agent's took sick—great deal of sickness about— 
and I’ve got to do his work, and look after the 
cotton he’s been bargaining for. Perhaps [ 
sha’n’t be back before Becky get’s about. Some 
of you let her know.” But nobody did let her 
know; nobody cared to ease her burden by a 
straw: only when, in a half delirium, she called 
him, the little Drudge said, who understood 
nothing of delirium, ‘‘ He’s gone to Haddon; I 
heerd the gals tell as how he’d gone a-purpose. 
The cotton’s all an excuse, I guess: they said 
so; and they’re real spiteful, and say he won't 
be coming a-courting of you no more. But I 
don’t believe it. There! don’t ery, Beck ; some- 
body else ‘ll like you better’n him. I do. I 
ain’t afeard of catching it no longer; I ain’t got 
no fellow to lose, and Marm Flint wouldn’t come 
a-near me, and I shouldn't hev ter hop and skip 
ter her tune. Oh dear!” But Nature fought 
bravely in Becky’s cause, if nobody else did; 
and, when all is said and done, one had better 
have all the world against her than Dame Na- 
ture; and so one day Becky was out of danger, 
and soon she sat up and cried over her face in 
the glass, and plaited her wisp of hair that was 
left, to put the best foot forward; and presently 
she walked out, and the Pharisees passed by on 
the other side; and Mrs. Flint sent in her bill 
for board and nursing! It was so big that 
Becky couldn’t believe the figures—and we know 
that figures won’t lie—so big that she hunted out 
her old worn trunk from a closet under the eaves, 
where it had been stored during her illness, and 
opened her strong-box, only to find that some 
one had been before her! Upon being made to 


' understand that Becky was unable to settle the 
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bill, that she had endured so much fear and 
danger for nothing, that Becky would not be 
able to work for weeks yet, and that the mills 
were already supplied with more skillful hands, 
the exasperated Mrs. Flint quietly turned Becky 
out-of-doors to shirk for herself, and retained 
her clothing till she could ransom it. What do 
you suppose poor Becky thought of this new 
aspect of the world? With nothing but a change 
of raiment at her disposal, she went about from 
one boarding-house to another seeking rest for 
the sole of her foot; but when she was found to 
be the girl who had just got up from the small- 
pox ‘over ter Flint’s,” out of work and out of 
health, they shut the door in her face. All day 
long she wandered about the city offering her- 
self as servant or nurse for a song, for her board, 
for nothing; but where were her recommenda- 
tions: her rd face, her sunken eyes, her mil- 
dewed skin, her ragged fringe of hair? No one 
wanted this creature of blight to blot their sun- 
shine: she would frighten the children. Among 
so many homes there was no place for her. 

The daylight faded and vanished, and the 
eternal stars came out from the immeasurable 
realms of space, and still Becky, worn and dis- 
heartened, benumbed with her troubles, paced 
up and down the narrow streets, shrinking away 
from the crowd of sweethearts, of which she had 
but yesterday made a part ; slinking into a door- 
way when Dwight himself passed her, bending to 
another as he had bent to her so lately, smiling 
as she had seen him smile. Had he forgotten 
her so soon? Or was it, as the girls had said, 
that he loved only beauty, and hated misfortune ? 
Had he ever cared for her? Would not love 
have recognized its other self under all the dis- 
guises of illness and disfigurement when they 
met face to face that first morning in which she 
had strength to go out, but when he had feigned 
not to see the welcome smile, the outstretched 
wasted hand? Was love a thing to be fright- 
ened by a shadow? Would Lucius have de- 
serted her in her hour of need, as this other 
had done for whom she had forsaken Lucius ? 
What bitter thoughts surged over her through 
that dark night, crouching in the door-way, and 
wrapping herself from the damp night air in her 
thin shawl! what visions of happy harvest days 
at home, of the warm affection she had slighted, 
of the beauty she might have retained, of a fire- 
side and a home which she had surrendered just 
to see this world! And this was seeing the 
world! Where was the gilding and the per- 
spective, the light and shade? Was this the 
wrong side, that it looked so dreary? And then 
sleep had compassion upon her, since no one else 
had, and hushed her troubles. 

‘“*Dear! dear!” cried a sweet voice, which 
awoke her, ‘‘if this poor thing ain't spent the 
night on the cold stones, and 1 in my comfort- 
able bed! Why didn’t you ask to be took in, 
child? Come in, and git a hot cup of coffee 
and a muffin, and tell me all about it.” So 
Becky followed the good soul into the sunny 
breakfast-room and told her story. 

** Bless me, if you ain’t seen the world on it’s 
worst side! And you live way over ter Duffield, 
and the other one’s name's Lucius Giddings ? 
Now never you worrit about gitting home ; jest 
you sit down here and help me with my sewing. 

do dress-making, you see, and I'll settle things 
for you. Ihaveaknack. Why, you ain't good 
for nothing but ter be in your bed this minute.” 

‘*Oh no; if you’ve got any thing for me to do, 
oh, please let me be about it. If I can git mon- 
ey enough to pay Miss Flint and go back to Duf- 
field I'll never leave it ag’in, if I am a laughing- 
stock to the young fellows and the neighbors.” 

** Don't worrit about them, child; them there 
marks won't last forever, and, I'll be bound, Lu- 
cius won’t think the worse of you fur em.” | 

‘* Lucius won't look at me.” 

‘*Then he won't see em; and it won't kill 
you to live an old maid, if it comes to that. I've 
survived it this twenty odd year, and—I don’t go 
fur ter say it’s the jolliest life to be led—it’s sort 
of lonesome and vacant like, but you git used to 
it after a time.” 

‘Do you?” said Becky, wondering how she 
should fancy living next door, to Lucius and his 
possible wife, seeing them go in and out, and 
their children blossom about them, while she sat 
alone. 

One morning the postmaster at Duffield met 
Lucius Giddings in the street, and pulled out a 
crumpled letter. ‘*See here,” said he, ‘ I’ve 
been a-carrying this here letter round in my pock- 
et fur a week, thinking to fall in with you. I 
knowed as how you'd hev no call ter come ter 
the office, and I’d no chance fur sending to you. 
But I can’t jest make out where it’s postmarked. 
I reckon it’s from a lady.” 

From a lady! ‘Then it could be from no one 
but Becky! He tore it open and read: 

“Mr. Lvorws Gropives,—I never see you in all m 
born days, and you never see me, and, what’s more, I 
never heern tell of you till a week last Tuesday. You 
used to hev a liking onst for a young thing called 
Becky, who came to Blackwater to see the world, 
Well, she’s not pretty any longer; she’s pitted—that’s 
the truth of it—and she’s thin-looking; her eyes is 
sunk; her heart’s ’most broke along of trouble. Now 
I want to tell the whole truth to you asa friend, you 
know. When she first come here she got a fancy for 
a flashy sort of chap, an overseer in the mill, as is up 
to breakin ris’ hearts at random. Well, you see, 
she'd probably never hev.thought of him, but he took 
a mighty great shine to her looks; but that’s 
over now, and he passes her like a stranger, along of 
her complect being gone, and she turned out into the 
street for having nothing to pay her way, and the 
money stole out of her box, ond ake too sick to work, 
and no work to do, when I happened upon her. But, 
after all, 1 know she hankers after her first love. Now 
if you're sure you ain’t forgot her, and didn’t jest love 
her pink and white complect and bright eyes, ike that 
other one—if you're sure as shot that you'd be pleased 
with a plain wife as has got the nonsense clean out of 
her head a-teeing of the world—why, jest come over 
to Blackwater, and find a warm welcome at 17 Small 
Street. Otherwise, drop me a line, and I'll keep Becky 
till she’s outgrowed her troubles. Luppy Lark.” 

** Otherwise!” Lucius stopped for nothing 
more. He didn’t take an instant to reflect; he 





knew himself too well to need that. He jumped 
upon the back of old Scud, and caught the train 
for Blackwater, and never paused till he rung at 
17 Small Street. 

Liddy Lark had stepped out, and left Becky to 
tend the door. 

‘* How are you, Becky!” cried Lucius, taking 
the scarred apparition in his arms. ‘* Why, you 
ain’t so bad as she said. Id ’a known you 
among a thousand. But then love, you know, 
makes a plain face to shine, and you'll never be 
plain to me, Becky, never, if you'll be my wife!” 

‘*Oh, Lucius, you're jest saying it to please 
me. I can’t never marry nobody while I’m 
such a scarecrow: and then you don’t know the 
worst.” 

**T s’pose the worst is that other chap—the 
overseer. I don’t care a straw for him. I won’t 
ever speak of him, if you'll go back to Duffield 
with me.” 

And she went; but they never forgot Liddy 
Lark. 





THE GIPSY’S GLASS. 
ISSY THORNE was sitting at her toilette- 
table, skipping a novel, while her maid, 
Emma, brushed her long, thick, silky hair. Some 
people said it was false, because there was so 
much of it; other Christians were certain it 
must be dyed, seeing that it had that particular 
bright golden tint which is so often due to art; 
but Emma knew better. That exemplary girl 
took the same sort of pride in her mistress’s hair 
that a good groom does in the coats of his mas- 
ter’s horses, and was never tired of currying—I 
mean brushing it. Fortunately the young lady 
took an equal pleasure in her passive part of the 
performance, and so both were satisfied. When 
the spoiled beauty did not know what else to do, 
she went up to her room, took off her dress, and 
had her hair brushed ; it was a lady-like substi- 
tute for smoking a pipe. 

I wonder that Darwin has not instanced the 
pleasure we feel in being stroked the right way 
in favor of his last theory. I believe that Cissy 
was often very near purring, especially in thun- 
dery weather, when her hair crackled like an 
experiment. 

** Well, Emma, did you go to the fair?” asked 
the brushee, laying down her book. 

‘** Yes, miss, | did.” 

“ And what did you see?” 

‘* T saw a horsemanship, where they rode stand- 
ing, and jumped through hoops—wonderful !” 

** And did you go on one of the roundabouts 
that are worked by a steam-engine, which plays 
an organ?” 

‘*No, miss!” replied Emma, with an emphasis. 

**Do you know, Emma, I should like to, if no 
one saw.” 

**Lor, miss! they are crowded with such a 
low lot, they are.” 

** Low lots, as you call them, seem to have all 
the fun,” said Cissy, with a half sigh. ‘* And 
what else did you see?” 

“*T went to a—fortune-teller.” 

“No! Ina tent?” 

**'There were little tents about, but it was a 
yellow cart I went into; not in the fair exactly, 
but in the clump, before you come to it. She’s 
wonderful !” 

‘“*Is she, though? What did she say? ‘Tell 
me,” cried the excited Cissy, who was troubled 
with yearnings after the supernatural. 

“She fold me all sorts of things which she 
could not have known natural: a mole on my 
neck ; how long I have been in service—” 

“Yes, yes, but the future; did she say any 
thing about that ?” 

‘She did more, miss, she showed it me.” 

‘*No!” 

‘*In a round glass. As true as I am standing 
here [ saw him plain.” 

“Your future husband ?” 

* As is to be; yes, miss.” 

‘The two girls had been playmates when very 
little, and there was much more familiarity be- 
tween them than is customary with mistress and 
maid. So Emma had to enter into all the mys- 
terious details of the cabalistic ceremony. 

** What fun!” cried Cissy. ‘‘I should so like 
to go! I will go! The fortune-teller’s caravan 
is not actually in the fair, you say; and there 
will not be many people about if we start early.” 

‘*Lor, miss, what will your pa and ma say ?” 

**T don’t know; I'll do it first and ask them 
afterward, for fear they might object. We will 
go to-morrow morning, directly after breakfast, 
mind.” 

Mr. Thorne was a steward ; I do not mean an 
official attached to a steam-packet, in charge of 
a china-shopful of white basins, but a manager 
of large estates in the country; a well-to-do 
man, who had a small property of his own, 
which he farmed in the most intelligent and 
neatest style, on the outskirts of the market-town 
of Littelun. Mrs. Thorne was plump, good-na- 
tured, and lazy, yet somewhat proud and sensi- 
tive; she fancied the county families were pat- 
ronizing, and she would*not be patronized. 

Cissy was their only child, and they thought 
much of her, honestly believing that there never 
was such. another baby—child—maiden. Of 
course the paragon was never sent to school, and 
her governesses were selected principally with 
reference to their power of appreciating her 
merits. 

Nevertheless, she was very charming, and had 
two lovers; I do not mean mere admirers, but 
two men who were ready to marry her, if she 
would but choose one of them. But she could 
not quite make up her mind which of the brace 
to select. 

** If this gypsy would only show me which I 
am to take, it would save me a world of trouble,” 
she said to herself, with asmile; ‘‘but, of course, 
that is all nonsense. Yet if she did, I vow that 
I would be guided by it.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 














One aspirant was Pendil Frogmore, a landed 
proprietor in the neighborhood, very poor—for, 
though his rent-roll was a fair one, his debts 
were enormous—but very handsome and well 
set up. Indeed, he had been in the Blues; I 
don't mean in bad spirits, but a man in armor, 
commanding men in armor; and his wife would 
be undoubtedly county. 

Charles Wilson was the name of the other; 
he was a young London solicitor, who had just 
been taken into a good firm, and was now on a 
visit to his mother, an Indian colonel’s widow, 
who resided at Littelun. Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. 
Thorne were good friends; so all was smooth 
there. Mrs. Wilson had murmured, indeed, 
when she first saw her son’s inclination, 

** Would she be a companion for you, Charles ? 
Would she be able to take an interest in the same 
things you did ?” 

‘No, mother; and that is just what I want. 
I should hate a wife who was as clever as my- 
self. But how can you fail to see her merits? 
She is such a very nice little party !” 

‘* Partie, Charley, partie: how dreadfully bad 
your French accent is! I grant that she would 
not be a bad match for you from a worldly point 
of view.” 

Frogmore was the more handsome, Wilson the 
more pleasant. Really, if fate would settle the 
matter for her, it would save Cissy Thorne a 
world of trouble. 

So the pretty bone of contention thought, as 
she started with her maid, Emma, for Littleun 
Hurst at 9 a.m.; for Mr. Thorne breakfasted 
early, and his daughter presided, Mrs. Thorne 
being a sluggard. Not a drum was heard, not 
a pandean note, as they stepped briskly along; 
the gingerbread husbands were covered up from 
the dust; the merry-go-rounds were still; the 
clown was darning his dress ; the donkeys break- 
fasted frugally on each other’s manes; the fire- 
eater was trying a diet of bacon, bread, and gar- 
lic, for a change. Business never commenced 
in the fair before the afternoon. But Miss 
Thorne’s visit was not to the fair: to the right, 
some five hundred yards from the common, there 
was a clump of sparse trees, and sheltered be- 
neath them stood one of those yellow huts on 
wheels which act so vividly upon the imagina- 
tions of village children. This was the abode 
of the sibyl, and the adventuresses turned aside 
toward it. 

Emma went first up the steps, and tapped with 
the bright brass knocker; the door opened im- 
mediately, and a woman of the mystic race ap- 
peared—young, handsome as a Spaniard, though 
her splendid black hair was rather coarse, if you 
came to examine it too closely. Emma drew 
back, to let her mistress enter first. 

‘* Walk in, my pretty lady!” said the gypsy. 
‘Don't be afeared; I am quite alone here.” 

Although the fun of the fair did not commence 
till late in the day, it was evident that custom 
came betimes to the sibyl, for all traces of night 
disorder had disappeared from the miniature in- 
terior, which was spick and span, neat and clean ; 
obviously prepared for visitors. The small apart- 
ment was still further reduced by a curtain, which 
ran on brass rings along a rod, inclosing a por- 
tion of the space. 

The gypsy examined Cissy’s hand, and began 
making shots—centres, though, most; bull’s- 
eyes, some. 

“ You are an only child, and your father and 
mother would give you gold to eat if you want- 
ed it; you had a bad illness four or five years 
ago; when a child you were in great peril from 
a dog.” <A lot more.to the same effect, couched 
in vague language, but very correct. Cissy be- 
gan to be sorry that she had come. ‘*‘'There’s 
two gentlemen as is very sweet upon you, my 
pretty lady,” continued the unpoetic sibyl. ‘‘ If 
you marry one, you will be unhappy all your life ; 
but if you take the other, you will be lucky, and 
live to be eighty, and ride in your carriage and 
pair all the time.” 

The idea of this very protracted drive rather 
amused Cissy, and that revived her courage. 
After all, the woman might have made inquiries 
about her on the chance of her coming. 

** And how am I to know which of these gen- 
tlemen to choose?” she asked, in a bantering 
tone. 

“*Ah, that I can not tell, my lady ; but you 
can look in the Magic Glass for yourself, and 
see if it shows you au;tht.” 

**Let me see i‘. then,” said Cissy, bravely, 
though the feeling of creepiness began to return. 

The gypsy said that Emma should leave the 


caravan. But Cissy would not have that; so a- 


compromise was effected; the maid was blind- 
folded. Then the gypsy drew slides across the 
little windows on either side, producing a deep 
twilight. Then the curtain at the further end 
slowly parted, revealing a wall of black cloth, 
tightly stretched, in the centre of which was fix- 
ed a circular mirror about two feet in diameter, 
an* this gradually became luminous. Cissy’s 
nervousness returned with increased force, and 
she grasped the hand of her blindfolded maid. 

A table separated the girls from the mirror; 
and whether it was owing to the magic quality 
of the glass, or the angle at which it was placed, 
it did not reflect the figures standing opposite it. 
Indeed, it was more like ground glass than an 
ordinary mirror—ground glass with a feeble 
light behind it. Presently the surface became 
covered with ill-defined, shifting shadows, which 
gathered so thickly as to obscure the whole of 
it; and then it gradually cleared, and a head 
and shoulders grew upon it. It cleared a little 
more, and revealed—the undoubted face of 
Charles Wilson. Cissy stood aghast in awe- 
struck terror before this supernatural intimation, 
when suddenly, as she gazed, the face before her 
became convulsed with an expression of terrible 
agony. She uttered a little scream, and fainted. 

Fresh air and cold water soon brought her to. 
She feed the gypsy, and started homeward, 








**You seed him, miss ?” inquired Emma. 

**Yes; and I'll never marry any one else, if I 
die an old maid. But oh! what can that dread 
ful expression on his face foretell? I fear that 
some awful calamity will happen some day.” 

A not improbable dread. There was one 
consolation: fate and Cissy’s wishes had hit it 
off nicely. Girls are queer things, and she had 
hardly known that she preferred Charley Wilson 
as much as she did. 

In due time he offered, and was accepted ; 
and they were married, and went for their 
honey-moon to the Lake of Como. 

One evening Charles Wilson rowed his bride 
out in a very clumsy tub. 

‘*How serious you are, Cissums!” he said, 
finding her less chatty than usual. ‘‘ Did that 
bravo-looking beggar frighten you? Because 
his frowzy head shall be punched if he did.” 

**Oh no; oh, don’t offend him!” cried the 
young wife. ‘‘I am sure he has got what the 
Italians call the Evil-eye.” 

‘“*Has he? Well, never mind; the Ameri- 
cans have invented a potion which counteracts 
the effect.” 

** Really ?” 

**Yes; when we return I will get that gentle- 
man from New York stopping at the hotel to con- 
coct us an Eye-opener; that will make it all right.” 

** Qh, do!” cried Mrs. Wilson; and her hus- 
band paddled on. ‘‘I say, Cissums,” he said, 
presently, resting on his oars, ‘* don’t think that 
I am finding fault, because you have not got any 
faults, so that would be absurd; but are you not 
rather superstitious ?” 

** And if I am, I have a right to be,” said she. 

**Ah! any particular experience?” And he 
wormed out of her the whole story. 

“*T am sorry I told you,” she cried, when he 
burst out langhing. ‘‘ You don’t believe it! You 
ha< better call me a story-teller at once.” 

“* Believe it, my dear! I am ready to swear 
to it. You did not see my ghost, though; you 
were looking at me. I was in a dreadfully con- 
fined position, and that thief of a gypsy was so 
long about her preliminaries that I got a horrible 
cramp in my right calf, and made a face which I 
thought would betray me.” 

The bride burst out crying. 

**And you bribed my maid, and laid a plot 
with a common gypsy to deceive me, and nearly 
frightened me to death, and were laughing at me 
all the time—oh !” she sobbed. 

** All's fair in love,” said Wilson, sheepishly. 

**Tt was unworthy of you!” she continued. 
**You have married me on false pretenses. I 
shall never feel the same towaid you; I will 
never forgive you, never!” 


But she did. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Dexic1ovs Pupprxe, for dessert.—To three pints of 
new milk put four sticks of fresh cinnamon, two 
blades of mace, one and a quarter pounds of the best 
raisins, stemmed and seeded; cover these tightly in 
the stew-pan, and simmer slowly for fifteen minutes; 
meanwhile beat very light the yolks of five eggs, add- 
ing slowly, when light, half a pound of pulverized loaf- 
sugar; make it as light and creamy as possible ; when 
ready, strain the milk so as to leave out spice and 
raisins, but save the latter, as they are to be put in 
after a while; stir in the eggs and sugar wiien the 
milk boils, beating it until it simmers once ; remove it 
from the fire, and when cold stir in a quarter of a pound 
of almonds that have been blanched and pounded in a 
mortar with a little rose-water; then the raisins that 
were boiled in the milk, half a pound of best citron 
cut into small, very thin slices, and,if liked, a small 
portion of preserved ginger cut thinly; mix all well 
together, add a quart of rich cream, stir till mixed 
nicely, and freeze as ice-cream. A “ Turk’s head” 
makes a very pretty mould for it. 

Rice anv Arrie Sourrie.—Pick over carefully half 
a pound of the whitest rice; blanch it in boiling water; 
drain it well, and put it on to boil, with milk sufficient 
to cover it, a small piece of stick cinnamon, a little 
grated lemon peel, and a small portion of grated nut- 
meg ; let it boil until the milk is absorbed ; try the rice, 
and, if it is not cooked through, add a little more milk, 
and boil it longer ; when it is ready to take up, remove 
the cinnamon, add sugar to make it not quite sweet 
enough ; rub the white of an egg around the sides and 
bottom of a glass bowl; when the rice is cool, turn it 
into the dish, heaping it up at the sides until it reaches 
the top of the bowl, and is about an inch and a half 
thick at bottom and sides; the white of the egg makes 
it adhere to the bow], and leaves a space for the marma- 
lade. Egg the rice on the inside; pour in apple marma- 
lade, or a fresh sauce from green apples, sweetened, and 
flavored with lemon ; beat light the whites of three or 
four eggs, drop them on the top, as you would on float- 
ing island, a spoonful at a time; sift four sugar on the 
top, and brown with a salamander or a shovel of coals. 
It may be eaten with sauce or a custard made from 
the yolks of the eggs and three pints of milk. 

A very nice way of preparing apples, especially for 
children, is to select sweet ones, pare, quarter, and 
core them; if they are large apples cut them into eight 
pieces ; set them in a tin pan free of grease, or a yel- 
low baking dish, placed in the steamer over boiling 
water; put on the lid, and let them remain until a fork 
will pass through; keep the water boiling underneath 
all the time; eat cold, with rich milk or cream, and 
pulverized sugar sprinkled over them. 

Aprte Cuartorre.—Dry in the oven stale bread 
enough to form, when rubbed, a pint of crumbs; 
when brittle roll it very fine. Pare, quarter, and core 
six large tart apples; then cut each quarter into four 
pieces, once lengthwise and once across. Beat well 
together, as for cake, butter the size of a small egg, 
one cupful of white sugar, the yolks of four eggs, 
three pints of milk, and a little cinnamon and nut- 
meg; add the bread crumbs, then the apples, and, 
pouring into a yellow baking dish, cook slowly from 
half to three-quarters of an hour. When cold, beat the 
whites with half a cupful of pulverized sugar. Either 
“set” in a hot oven for two or three minutes or with a 
salamander. Eat cold, with cream. 

Parsnips.—Wash and scrape the largest, finest ones ; 
boil them until tender in water in which a little salt 
has been put; let them get cold, slice and broil them 
on a gridiron on which butter has been rubbed to pre- 
vent their sticking. 
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OROQUET UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


T is all very well to sing the invitation, 


] lawn in a private garden. 
may here be stuck up more easily and with bet- 
ter promise of stability than in soil which is 


E 





The hoops or arches 


**Come unto these yellow sands, and there | parched and baked by the heat of the summer 


take hands,” when the purpose is to get up a | 
dancing-party of nymphs in an airy open-air 
ball-room. But when a company of young peo- 


sun. But when the tide is coming in, as it is 
bound to come in, regardless of the appointed 
place and time of their social-sport, it is prob- 


ple meet for the display of their neat hands and | able that these young ladies and gentlemen, if they 








ankles in thé amicable contest of a game at cro- 
quet they might find a more convenient piece 
of ground on terra firma than the margin of the 
much-murmuring and multitudinously smiling 
sea, The firm, dry, hard surface of the sand, a 
few hours after the ebb of the tide, may, per- 
haps, seem to present a smoother and cleaner 
expanse for the rolling ball, impelled by the mallet 
in a skillful hand, than the most delicately shaven 








of king?” Just as little do they care for the 
pleasure of Miss Lucy, or Cousin Betty, or the 
gallantry of Fred Pickleton, whose sister is tim- 
idly entreating him not to risk a drowning or 4 
foot-wetting in his efforts to recover the ball. 
Let the game be adjourned, and let them take it 
up again on the turf of the downs, at the top of 
yonder cliff. 


plague broke out in the neighborhood, and raged 
so fearfully that the young ladies built them a 
bower, about a quarter of a mile from the man- 
sion, and there dwelt, apart from their family, 
but not from all human companionship. They 
were visited, and whatever they required was 
brought to them, by a swain who is said to have 
been equally deeply in love with both. ‘Tradition 
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have their minds wholly engrossed in the mixed 
pastime of croqueting and coquetting, will be 
surprised at the sudden dash of the bold little 
waves at their feet. Those lively children of the 
mighty ocean, which always look so animated 
and expressive that we could take them for liv- 
ing creatures, were not afraid to take liberties 
with King Canute, in a similar position on the 
shore, ‘* What care these brawlers for the name 











BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 


EW maidens are better known in ballad lore 

than Bessy Bell and ns Gray. They 
were living at the time of the last plague that 
ever devastated Scotland, a.p. 1645. Bessy 
was daughter of the laird of Kincaid; Mary, 
of the laird of Lednach. At the last place, 
near Perth, Bessy was on a visit to Mary. The 
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CROQUET UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The lover with two 
mistresses brought the infection with him. The 
ladies caught the disease, died, and were buried 
near where the present mansion stands—a mans 
sion the name of which has been changed from 
Lednoch to the more familiar Lynedoech, The 
gallant soldier who bore that name built a bower 
over the graves of a couple of whom we know 
nothing surely except that they lived and died. 


says that death came of it. 
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Tuese sprays are suitable for trimming hats and coif- 
fures, and are made cf crape of any color desired. 
originals are of black crape and black beads, and are, 
therefore, most suitable for mourning bonnets. 

Figs. 1-3.—Spray oF FLOWERS AND LEAVES. 
spray consists of flowers and leaves of various sizes, which 
are made each of square-shaped pieces of crape of the 
requisite size and of covered flower wire. 
flower, which is turned downward, as shown by Fig. 1, 
is composed of two circles of petals—the under circle 
consisting of eight petals, and the next of seven, smaller 
ones. Each of the latter is formed of a piece of crape 
Fold this piece of 
crape in a triangle, lay a piece of fine black flower wire, 
which must project half an inch at the ends, between the 
double material along the fold; bend this wire in the 
shape required for the leaf, at the same time rolling in 


an inch and three-quarters square. 











Fig. 1.—Crare 
FLowers For Bonnets. 
(See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


lowing leaves it is to be observed that the calyx leaves must be slightly raised, and 
Cover the windings of the wire with a bias strip 
The second larger flower turned upward on Fig. 1 is made in a similar 
It consists of a circle of eight petals, which are each made of a piece of 


that all the leaves must alternate. 
of crape. 
manner. 
crape two inches and three-quarters square, 
and of two circular pieces of crape four 
inches and a half and three inches and 
three-quarters in diameter. Gather both 
pieces of crape closely all around, set the 
smaller piece of crape on the larger piece, 
furnish the centre with bead stamens, and 
around the latter and the crape pieces 
wind black silk in such a manner that a 
full puff is formed (see Fig. 2). On the 
calyx thus formed fasten the eight petals 
before referred to. Besides these two 
flowers there are two others, of which 
Fig. 2 shows one in full size; one flower 
is made of a crape puff and four of the 
larger petals, and a number of larger and 
smaller oblong leaves. Fig. 3 shows one 
of these oblong leaves in full size. To 
make these leaves, take pieces of crape 
three inches and a quarter, four inches, 


four inches and a half, and five inches and three-quarters square; bend the 





























Lapy’s WALKING Dress. 





The 


This 


The larger 


gether. 


made in a similar 


and a half square. 
als together by means of 
flower wire, first joining the 
smaller calyx leaves with the 
black bugles and round beads, 
which are strung on wire sim- 
ulating stamens (see illustra- 
tion). In fastening on the fol- 


Crére pe Curing Postition- 
Basque. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIIL, Figs. 39-41, 


wire for these leaves in 
a sharp point at the mid- 
dle, and bend the remain- 
ing part of the wire in the 
requisite shape, as shown 
by the illustration. Join 
all the flowers and leaves 
in a spray by means of 
wire and crape strips, 
with the assistance of 
the illustration. 

Figs. 4-6.—Spray oF 
BERRIES AND 
Leaves. This spray 


leaves. 


(see Fig. 1). 


leaves are joined 


tion. 


double piece of 
crape, and fur- 
nished with a 
Wire stem. Fif- 
teen of these ber- 
ries form the 
large cluster, and 
three the small 
cluster. The ber- 
ries are wound 
close together 
with wire and 
crape, and joined 
with the leaves 
in a spray. 





Postiii0N-BasQue WITH 
Lace TRIMMING. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Fig. 34. 


the crape at the ends of the wire 
so that the ends come close to- 
For the manner of roil- 
ing the crape see illustration 
Fig. 4, page 445, Harper’s Ba- 
zar, No. 28, Vol. IV., and the 
description belonging thereto. 
The petals for the next circle are 


the pieces of crape must be two inches 
Wind the finished pet- 
















For pattern and description see Supple- 






” clusters of berries and acacia-like 
The leaves are made like 
the petals of the larger flowers 
Fig. 5 shows 
one of these leaves in full size. 
Every nine to thirteen of these 


y the illustra- 
Each berry consists of 
a piece of wadding, which is 
shaped like a ball, and cov- 
ered with a piece of black lus- 
tring of the requisite size. The 
berry is then covered with a 


leaf, as shown b; 


big. 5.—Crare Lear. 
(See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 6.—Crare Berry.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


Lady’s Walking Suit. 

Brack silk dress with low waist and short sleeves, 
The skirt is trimmed with gathered flounces, which are 
set on with a heading. ‘The over-skirt and high basque- 
waist with flowing sleeves are made of striped grena- 
dine, trimmed with silk fringe and silk ruches. 





Lady’s House Dress. 

Tue skirt of this suit is made of pearl gray silk; the 
trimming consists of a side-pleated flounce and strips 
of the material pleated in a similar manner. The over- 
skirt and basque-waist are of pearl gray cashmere, 
trimmed with twisted silk fringe and with a braiding of 
gray silk cord. Fig. 60, Supplement, gives a design 
for braiding. Cut the waist from Figs. 1-5, No. I., Sup- 
plement to Harper’s Bazar, No, 20, Vol. IV., observing 
the illustration. 


Gros Grain PostiLion- 
Basque. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XI., Figs. 35 and 36. 


WOMEN IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


N° more stupendous event than 
the first French revolution 
ever burst upon the world; and 
no event in the annals of. the world was 
ever. more largely influenced by women. 
The Pompadours and Du Barrys crushed out the 
prestige of the monarchy in their lascivious arms, 
and showed it to France as a thing vicious and effete, fit only 
to be swept into abagnio. To deck 
them with jewels, to load them with lux- 
uries, the last morsel of black bread was 
snatched from the peasant’s mouth. Those 
Messalinas sowed the dragon’s teeth. One 
generation of women worked at the causes : 
the next guided the effects. Much of the 
blood-thirsty delirium of men’s minds was 
imparted by those sanguinary courtesans 
of whom Olympe and Théoringe were the 

s. Their influence permeated every phase of society—into the mid- 
night orgie, into the political debate. They spoke at the club, they decided 
the fate of prisoners at the Tribunal, and 
were actually worshiped under the person- 
ification of Goddesses of Reason! Of the 
great influence exercised by pure women, 
Charlotte Corday and Madame Roland are 
conspicuous examples. ‘Two women were 
at the bottom of Robespierre’s full: crazy 
old Catherine Théot and beautiful Thérésa 
de Fontenoy. Catherine Théot was a French 
Joanna Southcott, who dimly shadowed 
forth in her doctrine that Robespierre was 
a Messiah! This gave his enemies a handle 
not only for ridicule but denunciation. They 
said he wished to raise himself to a god- 
head over the nation. Thérésa was a Span. 
ish lady, who, being in Toulon while Tallien 
was carrying out his terrible massacres, de- 
voted herself to him, hoping by means of 
her love to win him from his cruelty, and 
decrease the number of his victims... When Robespierre heard that slaughter 
was growing languid at Toulon he ordered her arrest. She was condemned, 
and her death was 
fixed for the very 
day that saw Robes- 
pierre’s fall. When 
Collot d’Herbois and 
other of the conspir- 
ators would fain have 
made a reconcilia- 
tion with the tyrant, 
Tallien opposed it, 
and hastened his de- 
struction to save his 
beloved Thérésa. Over the lives of the 
blackest of the revolutionary heroes the 
sweet love of woman shed its softening in- 
fluence: over Robes- 
pierre in Eléonore, 
over. Desmoulins in 
Lucille, over Danton 
in both his wives, over 
Louvet in Lodoiska, 
over Tallien in Thé- 
résa, over even Marat 
in Albertine, over Hé- 
bert in the nun who broke 
her vows to God to follow 
him; the romance of love 
found a tender 
spot even in the 
inflexible heart of 
the fanatical St. 
Just. Of all the 
heroines of the revolution 
Madame Roland was in- 
finitely the greatest. Not 
one of its leaders, not even 
perhaps Robespierre him- 
self, exercised a larger in- 
fluence over its des- 
tiny and tendencies. 









manner, but 





Fig. 4.—Crare Berries ror 
Bonnets.—[See Figs. 5 and 6. ] 


Sirk PostiLi0oN-BasQuk. 


ment, No. XIL, Figs. 37 and 38. 


Brawep Postition-BasQve. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XIV., Figs. 42 and 43. 









































Poriin Postiri0Nn-BasQueE. 
For pattern and 6 see Supple- 
. 44, 


ment, No. XV., Fig. 


is formed of 


for one larger 























Fig. 2.—Crare FLower. 
[See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 3.—Crare Lear. 
[See Fig. 1.] 





Lapy’s House Dress. 


For pattern see description. For design see Supplement, 
No. XXIL., Fig. 60. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Eorine.—A white ostrich plume on a black hat will 
be very pretty with your riding-habit.—Bathe your 
face at night in the juice of limes. 

One or Tux Greits.—A bride wears her engagement- 
ring during the marriage ceremony.—Swise muslin 
aprons are worn with very dark dresses.—It is taken 
for granted that your friends are welcome at the house 
where you are a guest; but it is only courteous to ask 
permission of your hostess before inviting gentlemen 
to call. 

B. Z. H.—Half a dozen dresses well chosen will be 
sufficient for your fortnight at a fashionable sea-side 
resort: a striped summer silk, with skirt to train 
slightly in the house or carriage, and shortened for 
street wear; a black grenadine similarly made; a 
shaded brown suit for traveling and morning wear ; 
the inevitable white suit; and a couple of evening 
dresses, will be enough. Some white shirt-waists 
should be added to wear with your silk and grenadine, 
and a polonaise of Swiss or of black silk will give va- 
riety to your costumes. If the dresses mentior.ed cost 
too much money, substitute an inexpensive organdy 
for the grenadine or silk. Bazar No. 89, Vol. IV., has 
descriptions of such suits. Of course it is admissible 
to wear the same dress more thei once. There is less 
extravagant dressing than usual at watering-places 
this summer. 

Neti anp Mary.—The Bazar has given several 
patterns for cashmere sacques, but the prettiest cut 
paper pattern is that accompanying the Short-Sacque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 17, Vol. IV. Son- 
tache is narrow silk braid. Line your cashmere with 
farmer's satin, or any soft thin silk, or even a very 
thin flannel. It is sold at the trimming stores; the 
cashmere at regular dry-goods stores. The merchant 
in your town will order it for you. You will find the 
pattern of a Watteau mantle in the Bazar. 

Avpaoa Surt,—Certainly a neat suit of black alpaca 
will be nice enough for hotel dinners on your trip. 
You will find many handsomer dresses at table with 
you, but also many as plain, and even plainer. At any 
rate, don’t mar the pleasure of your tour by giving 
your husband the expense of a new suit. 

Emmua.—Do not get Brussels net, but tulle, for your 
wedding veil. It is over three yards wide, and you 
must purchase a square. Polonaises will be worn this 
winter. Use the Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern for your 
poplin traveling dress. The Worth Basque pattern il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., will be a good mod- 
el for your lavender silk dress. 

La Perrre.—Outside gafments are often cut pointed 
in the neck. Trim your alpaca with itself, not with 
checked silk. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
88, Vol. IV., for hints about alpaca suits. Frou Frou 
brown will be greatly worn this fall and winter. Your 
ideas about a suit are good. 

K. axp J. B,.—Get black serge and tamise cloth 
dresses for best occasions; black alpaca for every day. 
A black straw turban with crape trimmings can be 
worn now and all winter. 

Groreta.—Darker gray silk flounces and over-skirt 
will make your dress stylish. Pleatings of black Brus- 
sels net will be pretty on flounces. 

A Country Gre. anp Mrs. E. C. K.—We can not 
give addresses in this column. 

Cursamrxe.—Piqué is pronounced as if spelled pe- 
kay, accenting the last syllable. Your questions about 
cosmetics and dentifrices have been answered in the 
articles to “‘ Ugly Girls.” 

Mrs. J. F. B.—Your address as sent us is not suf- 
ficiently definite. Soutache is the narrow smooth silk 
braid ordinarily used for braiding. 

Now anp Tuex.—Wear pearl gray, flesh tints, tea- 
rose, or palest buff kid gloves with your light blue 
cravat at a party. 

Mks. E. O.—For fall fabrics read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar Nos. 83 and 34, Vol. IV. Braiding in em- 
broidery patterns will be fashionable. 





Hast, if not necessity, make a Hair Dress- 
ing indispensable to many. ‘The new “* Vicor” 
which Dr. Ayrr’s laboratory issues is one of the 
most delightful we have ever used. It restores 
not only the color, but gloss and luxuriance to 
faded and gray hair.—[Com. } 





Senpv to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H., 
Proprietors of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer, for a copy of their Treatise on the 
Hair. A valuable little book, free to all.—[ Com. | 





Wasutneton Irvine, a great sufferer from Asthma, 
found relief in Whitcomb’s Remedy.—[{Com.} 











Coryine betes mi | the means of the ne wly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be t) .sferred 
from the § upp ement with the greatest cuse. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


re MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 























12 Samples sent free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for Ten lars. ° 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
\ on WARD & CO., Manufacturers 


wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 





for City and — Residences, 
. Noa. 5 and 77 Spring Street 
Corner of Crosby st., N.Y. 





[Serrember 9, 1871. 
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MAYHON, DALY, & 


CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 
MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, & 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 
75 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
&2” ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 








Of all the prope 


A J thin; 


SINAVANTS : 


depraved fluids. 


NO ENJOYMENT WITHOUT HEALTH. 


we own in the world that which demands the greatest 
care is our own bodies. 


Better lose houses, lands, balances in the bank—any 


that represents wealth—than the strength, vigor, and elasticity of the 
hysical frame. The dyspeptic, the bilious sufferer, the nervous invalid can 
not enjoy the gifts of fortune. Happily, however, dyspepsia, biliousness, and 
nervous debility are removable evils. 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is a specific for them. t 
cleanses the bowels, regulates the liver, calms the nerves, and disinfects the 


It renovates the stomach, improves the appetite, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE. COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon- 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


Harper’s Weekly. 


New Subscribers will be supplied with the Werxty 
from No. 766 (for September 2), in which Number this 
story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
One Dotan. 

Harper’s Weexty contains onz-THirp more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that of any similar publication. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





Harper's Magazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Haurer’s Weexty, One Year....... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year....... 4 00 


Haxper'’s Macazrxe, Harrer’s Week ry, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


xq #8 ’ 

DENSLOW & BUSH’S “SAFETY” OIL 
Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil ever produced! Stands 
over 150° fire test! We take regu- 
lar Kerosene oil and by our new 
process expel all impurities and 
explosive elements. The Fire 
. Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
. ee ope — —— 
0 life and property. A amp may be upset an 
broken without fear of engbesion = fire. For sale ty 
all grocers, druggists, &c.,in the U.S. Extra indace- 
ments todealera. Address Dexstow & Busu, 130 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mase. ; 34S. Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md.; 51 8. Water St., Chicago, LIL ; 
or Cleveland, C 
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RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 





e@ @ 

Spiral Cogs, 

Easiest Work- 
ing; 








Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., H.I. 





H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLA Ss. 
Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS for Fail Plouting, 


Is now published, and will be sefit rrzx to all who ap- 
ply. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 











RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE NEW 


ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


* For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand- 
kerchief, in apartments, sick-rooms, 
&e., &e. 

Special Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


( yrs to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 











394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parior Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 








Use none but 


THE BEST 


TRADE MARK, 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. 8. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 188 Broadway, New York. 


SOLID GOLD AND SOLID SILVER. 


We sell Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases 
only, but at prices so low that there is no longer any 
inducement to purchase the worthless watches with 
which the country has been flooded. For full particu- 
lars and prices, send for our Illustrated Price-List, and 
mention Harper's Bazar. 

HOWARD & CO., No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


The new * Boy’s Watch” is now ready. 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, ‘Cyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproke 
Ferrivee. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Tucks, $5 00. 








This new, revised, and enlarged edition of Harper's 
Hand-Book contains the following Maps and Plans: 


Railroad Map of Europe, 25 by 22 inches (in cover- 
eket).—London, 85 by 27 inches (in cover-pocket). 
—Atlantic Routes.,—Ireland.—Lakes of Killarney.— 
Dublin. — Belfast. —Great Britain, North.— Edin- 
burgh.— Glasgow.— Environs of London.— Great 
Britain, South.—The Lake District.—Wales.—Paris. 
—Versailles. — Marseilles. — Nice. — Metz. — Stras- 
bourg.— Antwerp.— Berlin.— Kings Garden, near 
Potsdam.—Hamburg.— Dresden.—Prague.—Vienna, 
— Pesth and Ofen.— Trieste.— Venice.— Verona.— 
Milan.— Bologna.— Turin. — Genoa. — Florence. — 
Plan of the zi Gallery.— Pisa.— Rome.—Roman 
Forum.—Ancient Rome.—Palace of the Vatican.— 
Naples.—Museo Nationale.—Pompeii.—Palermo.— 
Egypt and Northern Nubia.—Cairo.—Thebes.—Pal- 
estine,—Jerusalem.—Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
—Turkey in Asia.—Greece and the Ionian Islands.— 
ee ee eee 
Carlsruhe.—Frankfort.—Cologne.— St. Petersburg. 
—Stockholm.—The Alhambra. 





Pustisuen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Ce Barrer & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $5 00. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit al} tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506, 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular, 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scorr’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and now pond fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
and all who contemplate 


B U I L D E RS building, supplied with de- 


scriptive circular of “ Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


$290 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Agta 
Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 645 B’dway, N. Y. 





























SepremBer 9, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





575 





A.T. STEWART & C0, 


HAVE OPENED, 


IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 


EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS | 
DEPARTMENT, 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 


of 


MADEIRA 
NEEDLEWORK EDGINGS 


AND 


INSERTIONS, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLE, 


NEVER BEFORE OFFERED IN THIS MARKET. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


G. L. KELTY & CO., 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
724 BROADWAY, N.Y., 

Have received by recent importations the newest de- 
signs of Lace Curtains, made expressly for this house 
—Swiss Tamboured, French Guipure, and Nottingham 
Lace—which they offer at popular prices, Wholesale or 
Retail. 

Also, Furniture Coverings in all the latest patterns— 
Satins, Satin Damasks, Brocatelles, Silk Terries, Wool 
Terries, Tapestries, Cretonnes, &c. N. B.—Thelr Fur- 
niture Department exhibits styles of Upholstered Fur- 
niture unequaled in the trade. 





The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
i THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

SEWING MA 






. Warranted for five years, 
mend the warranty indem- 
nified by a capital of half 
ae million of dollars, 
AGENTS WANTED 
Bin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 


 ton,Mass. ; Pittsbu Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0,; Indianapolis, 
Mem his, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo.0.; Albany, N.Y; St. Paul, Minn.; Ric 
mond, Va.: Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & H sTex,; San Fr isco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. 











Is not excelled for Summer wear 


Arnotp & BANNING, 56 Lispenard 8t., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the Supporters. 
HARMON, BALDWIN_& FO 


J 
Sele Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


NPRECEDENTED SALES! — Wanted 

Agents to sell Pictures every where. One Agent 

has retailed over 9500 at 75 cents. Address, with stamp, 
WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 


ABBOTT'S | 
Frederick the Great. 


The History of Frederick the Second, called 
Frederick the Great. By Jonny S.C. Annorr. 
Elegantly Llustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The “Life of Frederick the Great,” by the Rev. 
John 8. C. Abbott, originally published as a serial in 
Harper's Magazine, has already received a ag 
verdict in its favor; and in the handsome form in 
which it comes before the public as a book, in large, 
clear type, and with splendid and numerous illustra- 
tions, te will be caught up with avidity by thousands 
of readers who are repelled by the ruggedness and 
obscurity of Carlyle. The career of the great states- 
man and soldier who first made Prussia known as a 
pews in Europe, and laid the foundations of the vast 

jerman Empire of the present day, was éne long suc- 
cession of striking and memorable events; and, inthe 
hands of Mr. Abbott, the story of his life assumes the 
thrilling interest and fascination of a novel. It is 
without donbt the only history of Frederick the Great 
in the English language from which a true picture of 











the man, the king, and the soldier can be obtained. 


Mr. Abbott has a finent and easy style, a keen eye for 
the picturesque and sensational (in the better sense 
of the word); and adds to these qualifications the 
merits of a painstaking and conscientious student. 
As the result of this combination of qualities, his 
** Life of Frederick the Great” has the charm of a ro- 
mance, with all the accuracy which may belong to the 
dullest history. 


Pos.isuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


sa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $5 00. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871. 


From Aus. 21 TO SEPT. 30. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1871. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 21st of Au- 
gust to the 30th of September, after which our 
terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ “ “ 


$ 500 je 
“ $1000 “ 334 “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
2 strength and beauty o 
e. stitch, durability of con- 
te struction, and rapidity 
MY ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
lar, Agents wanted. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 













623 Broadway, N. Y. 


One package of Prof. Leos’ 
MAGIC COMPOUND 
§ will instantly curl the straightest 


hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive curls, in every case, or money refund- 
ed. Price 25 cents a package, lang me or three for 
50 cents. Address Ho.wroox, Uxbridge, Mass. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest aceuraci/, 11k NAMES AND DI- 
KRECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER KBELNG PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEVAKATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, 8O as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 7 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 2 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... 








POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT..... 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 

TRAINED STREET SUIT...................- 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........... 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT 


WUE Re vccnteucdensas’ ean tdaarmheressbaecehed 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

la nahawsaaehacnnsnencetragesenansancdind 50 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... _ 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER..... S.% 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.. sve MCEE 
APRON -POLONAISE WALKING § 798 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “* 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... * 2% 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT......0.....0.0000 aie 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

a | OTT CTT Tt Perea e > a 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

B FROGS GOs oo ons deters o0keoUilp gadeos mina ens Ps) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

a tl errr CP eee a 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 


BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) “ 31 
YOUTHS ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old).........cccccccccces -” 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OOLEYS 
POWDER. 


33 
35 





YEAST 


It is convenient and economical. NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere 
by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS, 

DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, . 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


BROUGHAM’'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lorp Brovenam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. L and Il. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
By Groretana M. Cratx, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'’S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of ‘‘Johu 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
1lémo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
ual of German Conversation: to succeed ** The Ger- 
man Course.” By Gro. F. Comronrr, A.M., Author 
of “ A German Course,” “A German Reader,” &c. 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 


POTTER’S MANUAL OF READING. A Manual 
of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
ers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrer. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. a 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. J Joun 8. C. Ansorr, Author of “‘ The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” &. Elegantly Tilustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ie 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germauy, pay, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, ty Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By Pensroxe Fer- 
rningx. With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 v0. 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpotru. With Iustrations. 
Crown 8yo, Ilaminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELUS STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuaries Lyeut, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. With more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rionarp J. Busu, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 





HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Ausort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. a 

LIGHT: being Part II. of Seience for the Young. By 
Jacos Assorr. Copiously Lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 

stillet siiinn 


| Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED KY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cnuarves Reape, 
Author of “ Put Yourself in His Place,” ‘“ Griffith 
Gaunt,” “* Hard Cash,” ‘‘ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. ~ By Cuaries Grippon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A. B. Buackwexw. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. hf 

WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “ One of 
the Family,” “‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “ Carlyon's 
Year,” &. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fuorencr. Marry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antony Trouiore, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTEROS. By Grorce A. Lawrence, Author of 
* Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


—— $$ 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pususurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cuarves Reape. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


BOUND TO THE WHEEL. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


WILLSON'S SECOND READER. 12mo, Half Bound, 
60 cents. 


By Joun Saunpers. 


THACKERAY’S VANITY FAIR. 


Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. 





tz Harper & Brorners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs, Harver & Broruens, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid, Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 

‘deme ee 








A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Secure Circular and 








‘ , are requested to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
$31 Pearl St., New York. 





LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Institute, 
) at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexes. Term opens 
Sept. 4th. Rev. Aronzo Fiack, A.M., President, 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


The great design of Harper’s is to give correct ine 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains excel on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Hone- 
stead, 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 








7, ss Jou - me SSS 
aS SR ANAL of Civiv\ 
~ = a 
The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eter. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Kz- 
aminer and Chronicle. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Harper's Bazar at the ontset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won br itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only ilinustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

a 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrper’s Macaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanrrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Werk ty, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, WErKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers wiil be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms ror Apvertistne tv Harper's Perionicars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





TANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
** lock stitch (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


al "oy. — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer * 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred P1anos, MeLoprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
montTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


LIBERAL OFFER.—0n receipt of 50 cts., 

Home Cabinet, a first-class Family Magazine, will 

be sent for one year, and 25 fine “ Bristol Board ” Vis- 

iting Cards, with your own name elegantly printed. 
Sample numbers and cards, 5 cents. Address 4 
W. B. CORNING, Jnz., Nyack, N. Y. 





IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Worgs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revoly- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 
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Hair-Dresser (to perspiring customer during the late Hot Weather). “ Hair Cut, Sir?” 


| 





THOROUGH. 


Stout Party (falling into the chair, exhausted). “Ye— 
Hair-Dresser. “ Much Off, Sir?” 


Stout Party. “ Phew! 


FACETLE. 


A Doxvrn paper says one of the streams running 
into Lake Superior from the north is called “‘Tem- 
perance River,” because it is the only one of all the 
— of the lake that has no bar at the mouth 
of it. 


- ac teat cite oes 
Forosp Po.rtenrss—Bowing to circumstances. 
dcidiaediinettcaes 
What is lovely woman's favorite line in the diction- 
ary ?—The last word. 
1 EE ee 
Tue OLp-Fasnionep Scuooi-Master’s Morro—Sem- 
per hide ’em. ° 
How on earth is it that, at a party, the guests grow 
thin after supper? 
Dogs beat dentists—they insert natural teeth. 
—_—_——— 


Surran.e Derss.—Persons should always dress to 
suit their figures. A humpbacked lady, for instance, 
ought to wear a camel's-hair shawl. 


—_—_— @——— 
A prudent man is like a pin—his head prevents him 
from going too far. 


Trovstep Waters—dJust now, soda, seltzer, and 


potassa, ° 
When does a man feel girlish ?—When he makes his 
maiden speech. ‘aiatecitinsilalleat 


Green Gaces—Lovers’ vows. 


—_—_—_—~_»————— 
Well-re(a)d herrings ought to know a thing or two, 
oughtn’t they ? : 
MEMORY. 


A Scottish clergyman thought his people were mak- 
ing rather an unconscionable objection to his usin 
a manuscript in delivering a sermon. They urged, 
“What gars ye tak up your bit papers to the pu’pit ?” 

He replied that it was best, for really he could not 
remember his sermons, and must have his paper. 

“Weel, weel, minister, then dinna expect that we 
can remember them.” 





RATHER DOUBTFUL. 

Servant. “ Master Charies, 
o’ Window directly, and Break your Nec 
Satisfied.” 





you Moagvly Child, you'll tumble right out 
» and then, perhaps, you'll be 


Cut it to the Bone !” 


SMOKE AND SENTIMENT. 


I never smoked a cherished pipe, 

Which pleased me with ite choice, quaint make, 
But when it had grown nearly ripe 

In coloring, it was sure to break. 


‘ienestincialiinas hata 
A Boox Fut. or Trriz-Paces—A Peerage. 


cxejienatellimenttnginlse 
If a miser lives next door to you, he must be a near 
neighbor. 
Aw Earty Srrinc—Jumping out of bed at five 
o’clock in the morning. 
fiona ra 
When do appearances lead you to suppose that a 
man runs the risk of being burned to death ?—When 
he smokes. 
Foop ror Toames—Sponge-cake, 
Pete t < hal 
To what country should a gentleman go in order to 


ut the last touch of polish to his education ?—To 
Finland, in order to get some Finnish. 


paca ee 0 asa 

How to Test Tat Weieut or a WaLtit—Scale it. 
es 

If you break your arm, don’t use a gin-sling. 


————_——_ 

Tuere's a Putt uw Tuat.—When the world’s is 
denied to a man, and he owns but little of the silver, 
what wonder that he should seek a solace out of—the 
pewter? 

Wheels go best when they are thoroughly tir 

—_—~—__ 
A Cure ror Suixs (Femrie)—Silks. 


—_— + 

What is that which he who has it not does not wish 

for, but he who has it would not part with for any 
money ?—A ead. 


—_—___————— 
Why is a spider a good correspondent ?—Because he 
drops a line by every post. 


——~— 

After the acquittal of a man in Cincinnati recently 
one of the jurymen rose and suggested that the ac- 
quitted be now recommended to the merciful consid- 
eration of the Court. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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| THE SLANG OF THE DAY.—(Fragment of Fashionable Conversation.) 


Youtu. “ A—awful Hot, ain’t it?” 


Marpen. “ Yes, awful !” 3 et 
Youtu. ‘ A—awful Jolly Floor for Dancing, ain’t it?” 
Marpen. “Yes, awful !”’ 


(Pause.) 


(Pause.) 


Youtn. “ A—a—awful Jolly Sad about poor Mrs. Flirtington, ain’t it?” 
Marpen. “ Yes—quite too Awful—” (And so forth.) 


ONLY POOR. 

“ Are these people all indigent?” asked an elegant 
young lady, who was passing through the wards of the 
poor-house in her native town. 

“Oh no, miss, nothing of the kind,” answered the 
matron, who misapplied the term ; “ they are only poor.” 

—————>————_ 


A Bap Poticy—One that has run out. 
————_—————_ 

What ought always to be up to the mark ?—A buliet. 
> 


Unvtrerasty.—A girl may be sure a man loves her 
unutterably when he sits in her presence an hour with- 
out speaking. ; 


If wit is bad in age, what must it be in youth? 


eed 
A Lone Dress.-—It is said of a fashionable lady who 
went to a party not long since that she arrived there 
about the first of the evening, but the last of her dress 
did not arrive until after twelve o'clock. 


oe 
A Muver’s Lamentation—“ Vein, vein, give ore !” 


cakcomideipccetalgeial 

In Switzerland a milkmaid who is a good singer 
gets more salary than others, because under the influ- 
ence of music cows “ give down” better and more milk. 
An Orange County farmer is trying to hire Parepa 
Rosa and Kellogg to sing round his stump. 


——_~—————_ 
Tue OntersaL Queve-Kivux—The Chinese, 


—————~_——— 
“You are beautiful, and I adore you,” said a gentle- 
man to the belle of the evening. 
“For my part, I hate you, and think you frightful,” 
she retorted. 
“T believe you, you frank girl. You do not tell po- 
lite falsehoods like me.” 


——————_— 
A bachelor says that love is a wretched business, con- 
sisting of a little sighing, a little crying, a little dying, 
and a good deal of lying. 


ooo 
MODERN POLITENESS. 
Question (to be asked of the lady adore). What 
has been the brightest idea of the whole season ? 
Answer (to told her in a confidential whisper). 
Your eye, dear! 
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GEORGINA’S JUBILEE. 


The Pope, I am so giad to hear, 
Because he is such an old dear, 
Has lately held a jubilee ; 

The reason why applies to me. 


Since he came to the papal throne 
Just five-and-twenty years have flown. 
They therefore say he has passed b: 
The years of Peter. So have I. 


But then I haven’t any more, 
Because, you see, I'd none before; 
That little difference there appears 
tween my own and Peter's years. 


With that distinction, to explain, 

At Peter’s years could I remain 

Just like I am, how nice ’twould be! 

I'd always keep a jubilee. 
—— 


Tue Lay or tax Lanp—Egg-plants. 
—_—————— 


“Well, Harry, do you love me?” said an ugly and 
not very agreeable friend of the family to the pet four- 
year-old. 

“IT know, but I can’t tell,” was the answer. 

“ But why not ?” 

“ Because I should be whipped if I did,” was the 
frank reply of the observing child, who had been 
taught by past experience that it was not always safe 
to tell the truth about his mamma's visitors. 


—_——a————— 
Florida feeds her alge on ham and eggs, and 
every body is trying to yet into jail. 


<a 

John Ditto is the name of the Buffalo City engineer. 
His wife’s name is Ditto, and the children are all Dit- 
to. When he signs his name under that of somebody 
else, it is said to create some confusion at times, 


—_<_~.—_ 
What ailment may we look for on an oak ?—A-corn. 


ipieanntidyeereante 
“ Why is it,” said a teacher to asca TACE, who had 
caused her much trouble by bad conduct, “ you be- 
haved so well when you first came to school, and are 
80 disobedient now ?’ 
- se,” said young hopeful, lookin uP into the 
then.” 


teacher's face, “T wasn’t much acquain 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 


Mistress, “Cook, do you know that when you came home last night you were very Intoxicated?” : 
} Cook. “Why, lor, Mum, you was out yourself last night too—don’t yer think as it was you as was a little bit Elewated?” 

















